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given FOR OUR COUNTRY. 
exhort, therefore, that, first of all, sup- 


ba P 


plications, prayers, intercessions, and giving 
~ of thanks, be made for all men; for kings, 
and for all that.are in-sutbority; that we 
giey load a quiet and peaceable life, in all 
sodlimess and honesty.” 1 Tim. ii. 1, 2. 
inspired, apostolic injunction is that, 
‘first-of all,” prayer be wade for all men, 
for kings, and for all that are in authority; 
and these latter being specifically named, 
seem to be specially intended; the reason 
or inducement for so doing, ei! = that we 
may lead a quiet and peaceable life, seem- 
oe oles to favour this view.,, A little reflec- 
tion will show the reasonableness, as well as 
thescripturalness, of theadmonition. “The 
king’s heart is in the hand of the Lord ; as 
the rivers of water, he turneth it whitherso- 
ever he will.” Prov. xxi.1. By king, we 
here understand all high in authority. A 
course of conduct different from what was 
pursued, bys very few men, and perhaps 
by a single man, some time ago in our na- 
tional councils, or of those who are now in 
arms egainst our government, might have 
produced, and probably would have pro- 
duced, @ state of thiogs vastly different 
from what we behold—wmight have pre- 
yented the dire calamities our nation is 
now suffering. Also, a different course, 
formerly, by a very few of those of opposite 
wiews, and who are now favouring and 
striving to uphold our government, might 
have produced a different result. These 
men wore all under Divine control, whether 
they realized it or not; and for them our 
prayer should have ascended, that we might 
dead ‘a quiet and peaceable life. 
_ |» We, as a people, are now undergoing a 
great and terrible calamity—one that to us 
has had no parallel. The duty and privi- 
Jege of praying for those in authority seems 
now doubly obvious, if not doubly proper 
and binding. . The property, the domestic 
comfort and ties, the tranquillity, and even 
the lives of our people are now liable to be 
affected most deeply and permanently by 
the action of our rulers. How eminently 
fitting, then, that all Christians continually 
invoke the blessing of God upon our rulers, 
that they may have wisdom and strength 
from God, for the discharge of the momen- 
tous responsibility devolving upon them. 
Never, according to our powers of compre- 
hension, since our national existence, have 
go vastly weighty and embarrassing respon- 
sibilities fallen upon those controlling our 
affairs of state. There never has been an 
Occasion when the precedents of former 
times seemed so inapplicable, and seemed 
so nearly useless as a guide. Surely, then, 
prayer should be offered, not only in the 
great congregation, but it should be daily, 
and without fail, by every family, and_a'so 
fervently and unceasingly offered by every 
child of God in his closet, for the Divine 
blessing upon our national rulers. They 
have been clothed by God, in his provi- 
dence, with their present authority; and 
he will be inquired of by his people for 
them. To pray for the king is esteemed a 


duty by both Christians and heathens. He 


is. thé minister'of God to us. For promo- 
tion cometh neither from the East, nor 
. from the West, nor from the South. But 
God is the judge; he putteth down one, 
and setteth up another.” Ps. Ixxv. 6, 7. 
Prayer should also be made for our armies. 
Tens of thousands of our patriotic people, 
our sons and brothers, have responded no- 
bly to the call of their country, have left 
their homes, and taken upon themselves the 
toils and the perils of a soldier’s life. These 
should be peculiarly remembered at a throne 
of grace, not only by their near friends es- 
pecially, but by all the people of God. One 
of the names given to God in the Bible is 
the God of hosts;” and in very numerous 
places he is styled «the Lord of hosts.” 
He has not inappropriately been called 
«the God of battles.” He doeth accord- 
ing to his will in the army of heaven, and 
among the inhabitants of the earth. Nota 
sparrow falleth without him; and men are 
of much more value. ‘Fevers and plagues 
obey the Lord.” So do all messengers of 
death. What is accidental to us is not so 


tohim. Every thing in matter and mind 


is under his control. We should all pray 
for the blessing of the Lord God of hosts 
upon our armies, and that he will preserve 
them from the various and innumerable 
dangers to which they may be exposed. 
VINELEAF. 
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For the Presbyterian. 
REVIVAL IN STEWARTSTOWN. 


It has been my privilege and pleasure to 
be present, and to take part in a series of 
meetings held in Stewartstown, a small 
branch church, (confined to afternoon ap- 
pointments) within the bounds of, or rather, 
forming a part of the pastoral charge of the 
Rev. J. Y. Cowhick. 

This church was organized on or about 
the 30th of November, 1844, and was then 
under the care of the Rev. Stephen Boyer, 
as stated supply. The following year, the 
Rev. S. Hume Smith was called to the 
combined charge of Hopewell, Centre, and 
Stewartstown churches, which he served 
with great acceptance, until his death, Feb- 
ruary 4th, 1857. 

The handful of God’s people here gather- 
ed into an organization, had not only to 
contend with the difficulties incident to a 
church without”a pastor, from the death of 
Mr. Smith, to the calling of the present 
pastor, May the 6th, 1859, but also against 
the proselyting influence of a minister of 
another denomination, who succeeded in 
seducing a few of the members from the 
Church of their first choice. Indeed, so 
hard was it to keep alive this vine (as we 


trust) of God’s own right hand planting, | 


that its disorganization was at one time 
talked of. But the cries and prayers of 
God’s people io behalf of this feeble church 
were heard. After the call of the present 
pastor to the churches of Hopewell and 
Gentre, he continued to minister to this 
people every two weeks, in the afternoon, 
until the expiration of six months, when he 
was installed pastor, preaching as usual 
every two weeks, in the afternoon. The 
special meetings were to have commenced 
on Tuesday, the 13th, but the day proving 
very wet and uncomfortable, but few persons 
were present, and the time was spent in 
prayer. On Wednesday afternoon, the 
meeting was opened by the Rev. OC. W. 
Stewart, in a sermon of great beauty and 
force, on the worth of the soul, from 
Matthew xvi. 26. The other brethren 
present and assisting in the meeting were, 
Revs. J. L. Merrill, of Harmony, J. D. 
Smith, of Slate Ridge, and Thomas E. 


Crawford, of Slateville. The attendance | 


wae unusually and unexpectedly large, and 


continued to increase throughout the meet- 
ing. The interest, though deep and ap- 
parent, did not manifest itself in any special 
outbreak of feeling; but the heaving breasts, 
the broken sighs, and falling tear-drops, all, 
all told that the Holy Spirit was present. 
As the result of the meeting, fourteen were 
added to this Jittle church, twelve of whom 
were on examination. Three adults were 
baptized, two of whom were married men. 
There are others who are under deep con- 
viction, some of whom have already decided 
to join one of the other churches in the 
charge, to which they most naturally be- 
long. 

The labours of the present pastor among 
this people have been truly blessed of God. 
He has received into the communion at 
Hopewell, or Round Hill Church, twenty- 
five, the whole membership being one hun- 
dred and twenty-nine; into Centre Church 
twenty-six, the whole number being fifty- 
seven ; and into the Stewartstown Church 
thirty-two, out of the fifty-eight members 
gathered in there. Besides this testimony 


of the Holy Spirit to the acceptableness of | 


his ministry with God, there is also abun- 
dance of evidence that he is acceptable to 
his people. While they have made no 
special or large donation party, there have 
been, besides the prompt and regular pay- 
ment of his salary, individual donations. 
Thus, he has been presented with buggy, 
sleigh, fur gloves, hats, boots, shoes, and 
many other little tokens of kindness. 
K. W. J. 


For the Presbyterian. 


BY-GONE EXPERIENCES. 


«Poor old Mr. P. has gone to his 
rest at last,” said a friend to me. “I 
thought, when he lay there in his coffin, 
I never saw him look so peaceful and com- 
fortable before. His wife has a most un- 
happy temper, and made his life wretched.” 

I inquired ‘‘whether he had been a re- 
ligious man, and had died in the hope of a 
better life?’ 

‘¢He made no pretensions to religion of 
late years. No one could be religious with 
such a companion.” 

‘Job got on very well under similar cir- 
cumstances.” 

«But Job was a Bible character. 
was not a common man, you know.” 

«¢T think he was a man who felt the 
power of temptation as keenly as we do, 
and that it required as much watchfulness, 
and as constant dependence on God for 
strength to keep him from falling. We 
have a great advantage though, in the 
brighter light of the gospel, and are so 
much the more inexcusable, if we yield to 
temptation. If poor Mr. P. did not 
make Jesus Christ his stay in his afflictions, 
Iam afraid thet, instead of entering into 
rest, his soul is far more wretched than he 
could conceive of here.’ 

‘You are quite mistaken in the man, I 
see. In his younger days he was a profes- 
sor of religion, and was always one of the 
meekest, mildest men you eversaw. If he 
ever really had religion, it did him good 
at the last. (od never lets any one fall 
away who has really been his disciple 
once.” | 

«‘That is very true; but has any one the 
slightest evidence that he was evera Chris- 
tian, unless he lives in the daily exercise 
of the Christian’s duties? If he does not 
see the sanctifying work of the Spirit going 


He 


‘on in his heart, is it not more than probable 


that what he thought was conversion was a 
self-deception ?” 

My friend was treading the path down 
life’s sloping hillside, and I feared it was 
on such a dependence as this he rested his 
hopes of eternal life. He did not attend 
church, because he -was not pleased with 
the minister. Though he had retired from 
business, on a comfortable estate, he seldom 
gave to the charities of the day, because he 
was not satisfied with the manner in which 
they were conducted. He had never reared 
a family altar, and wealth and indulgence 
had ruined his sofs. Yet now, as he felt 
the infirmities of age creeping on, he looked 
back to some far-off religious experiences, 
as a ground of assurance that God would 
accept him at last. No argument can con- 
vince him of his error, and I doubt not he 
will go down to his grave with the same 
delusion upon his soul. Ah! I shudder 
when I think what the awakening will be. 

And yet are there not many who trust to 
some such hope as this, instead of placing 
all their dependence on the merits of Christ 
alone? Who look to-former frames and 
feelings of heart, as a token that they are 


Christians? 


My friend, are you trusting to the belief 
that you were once converted, and that God 
will keep his own, for your hope of heaven, 
while you feel that spiritual graces are dead 
in your soul? Remember that a great many 
tares grow with the wheat. The first tiny 
leaflets may be much alike, but “by their 
fruits ye shall know them.” There are, 
alas! many in the fold of the Church, who 
are not in the fold of Christ. Many are 
self-deceived, because they will not ‘search 
the Scriptures.” Do you ask how you may 
know whether this is not your case? The 
Bible is very clear. «The path of the just 
is as the shining light, growing brighter and 
brighter unto the perfect day.” If we can 
see daily the sanctifying work of the Spirit 
in our hearts—if our hearts readily obey 
God’s call, our wills submit to his without 
murmuring, sin grows more a grief and 
burden, and Christ’s love is our highest 
desire—then may our assurance be stronger, 
than if an angel came, and told us that our 
names were written in the Book of Life. 

| | E. L. M. 


AN ILLUSTRATION. 


«Or let him take hold of my strength, 


that he may make peace with me; and he 
shall make peace with me.” Isa. xxvii. 9. 

The Rev. Mr. Totter, of Kettering, 
Northamptonshire, England, was remark- 
able for illustrating Scripture from his own 
experience, and incidents in his own family. 

On one occasion, he illustrated the above 
text by the following incident:—« During 
the past week, one of my sons grieved me 
very much, and [ felt it to be my duty to 
punish him severely, as is my custom on 
such occasions. [ prayed earnestly for Di- 
vine guidance. I also prayed with my son 
in my library, and talked with him. I was 


then about to whip him, when he said: 


‘Father, [ am satisfied I deserve punish- 
ment, and do not wish to avoid it, but be- 
fore you whip me, tell me you will forgive 
me.’ He laid hold of my strength, and 
was at peace with mo.” 


| 


IOWA CORRESPONDENCE. 


Tipton, Cedar county, Iowa. 

Messrs. Editors—With a heart full of 
pleasant recollections of our brief visit to 
the good people of Red Oak Grove, we left 
them, departing homeward from their little 
church among the trees, and, in the quiet 
sunset of a lovely Sabbath day, started upon 
our six miles ride to Tipton, purposing, if 
God so willed, to fill an evening appoiat- 
ment there. Our road lay partly through 
the grove, and partly across a highly culti- 
vated prairie, where green and waving fields 
attest that God is still faithful to his pro- 
mises, though man is sinful and rebellious. 
The far-reaching landscape is so lovingly 
arrayed, and such a holy hush and quiet 
seems let down upon it all, that we would 
travel slowly, begrudging every foot of 
ground that brings us nearer the more 
crowded and busy haunts of men. We 
would linger in these scenes, upon which 
the defiling trail of the serpent seems to 
have rested but lightly—which the rude 
alarms of this fratricidal strife seems scarce- 
ly to have reached—where, if any where, 
we can, for the time, cease to think of a 
disrupted Church, and a distracted and 
bleeding country ; or where, if we must think 
of them, we can seem to pray for them 
more ardently, and to commit them more 
fully into the hands of God. It does seem 
as if heaven is nearer to us here—that from 
these flower-decked fields we can look more 
directly into its open portals, and breathe 
more of its air, than from the hot bricks 
and dusty streets of the crowded city. The 
patriarch Isaac, gentle, amiable, and affec- 
tionate, both in his youth and his hoary 
age, understood this, and felt thus, and we 
never wonder that he preferred to worship 
in the fields. That he chose the eventide 
for his walks, and his communings with 
God, is an indication of both his devotional 
and his poetic feeling. It certainly was at 
such a time as this, if not amid the enchant- 
ments of such a scene, that he wandered 
forth to muse and pray, and it certainly did 
not disturb the fervour of his devotion, that 
he there received his choicest blessing, in 
the person of the beautiful Rebecca, long 
the light of his household, «the mother of 
thousands of millions,” whose seed was to 
possess the gates of those who hated them. 

Sin and sinners, however, abounded even 
in those early days, and, probably, many 
sights and sounds of wickedness vexed the 
soul of Isaac, in his evening walks afield. 
Yet he heard no such jar as we hear in the 
grand chorus which the voice of nature 
peals heavenward at eventide. Men had 
not then so far forgotten God as to fight 
their battles, and do their servile work on 
the day which God has set apart for him- 
self, and which he has commanded them to 
consecrate to his praise and worship; and 
Isaac, in his walks, never saw what we see 
on this short ride—men and teams working 
in the field on the Sabbath day. The 
brutes, if let alone, would do better—they 
sin only when forced to do so by man, who 
knows better, and thus rashly incurs double 
guilt. These men call themselves «‘Second 
Adventists’’—though why, we know not. 
They seem to consider it their especial mis- 
sion to restore the Jewish, and trample 
upon the Christian Sabbath. They believe 
the wicked are annihilated at death, and 
that the righteous only are raised from the 
dead, and we presume they believe many 
other things just as unscriptural—for one 
error always hatches a brood of others. It 
is, however, creditable to the people of this 
section, that these errors make slow progress 
here, and that-these errorists are few. Re- 
commending to them a careful study of the 
history—we wait for farther light before 
saying parable—of Dives, we hasten to join 
our waiting friends in Tipton. 

One of the pleasantest inland villages of 
this, or any other State, is this same Tip- 
ton. Situated upon a commanding emi- 
pence in the prairie, and surrounded by 
a fertile, well-wooded, well-watered, and 
highly cultivated country, it is—if we may 
be pardoned the sudden change in its gen- 
der—a very “Queen of the Prairies.” If 
the people expect any other compliment 
than is contained in the remark, that they 
are mostly from the States of Ohio and 
Pennsylvania, and are worthy representa- 
tives of those States, they expect what we 
are unable to give. Of course, they attend 
to their educational interests, and the pub- 
lic schools of the town are highly flour- 
ishing and model institutions. Here are 
Methodist, Episcopal, Congregational, and 
Presbyterian churches, each with its house 
of worship; but that each, or either, is as 
flourishing and well sustained as it should 
be, is more than we are prepared to say. 
For several years prior to 1851, our church 
here, embracing members scattered over 
a wide extent of country, was known as the 
Red Oak Grove Church. At that time the 
name was changed to that of Tipton, and 
the town was made the church centre, and 
soon after the Rev. George D. Porter re- 
moved hither, from the Presbytery of Car- 
lisle, and became its pastor. During the 
last eight years two churches, in localities 
six or eight miles distant, have been set off 
from the Tipton organization, which, not- 
withstanding these heavy drafis upon its 
membership, seems in a reasonably prosper- 
ous condition, and is enabled to report fifty- 
two members, one hundred and ten children 
in its Sabbath-school, and liberal contribu- 
tions to three of the five Boards of the 
Church. From what we know of its pre- 
sent pastor, session, and members, we ex- 
pect to see no blank columns in its next 
annual report. Like too many of its sister 
churches, the little church at Tipton has 
passed through fiery trials, in the shape 
of internal dissensions, which have sadly 
dimmed its beauty, retarded its growth, and 
impeded its usefulness. All these appear 
now buried and forgotten—let us hope they 
really are so. In our civil service it is 
justly accounted a fearful crime for a sol- 
dier to turn his arms against his comrades, 
and shall it be accounted any the less a 
crime for a soldier of Christ to refuse to 
march peaceably in the ranks? Of how 
much sorer punishment shall he be thought 
worthy, who refuses to obey the commands 
of the Great Captain of his salvation? Only 
by union in all her ranks can the Church 
of Christ develope her real strength, and 
come up to her real work. How often we 
farget this! It is a sad sight when wolves 
devour the lambs—it is a sadder sight when 
the lambs rend each other. For about two 
years this church was without the regular 
ordinances of God’s house. The members 
became discouraged, and there seemed great 
danger that the church would become ex- 
tinct. The Master was, however, watching 
over it, and apparently just in time to save 
it, he sent thither the Rev. Robert Caro- 
thers, who, about a year ago, was unani- 


mously called to become its pastor. A new 
era seems already to have dawned upon it, 
and already the pastor is allowed to witness 
many fruits of his faithful and judicious 
labours. The sanctuary is deserted no 
longer, but is weekly filled by an attentive 
audience. The eldership has been increased 
and strengthened, and the prayer-meeting 
is well attended. May no malign influences 
from without mar this pleasant prospect. 
The pastor thinks it his mission to preach 
the gospel, and be content with gospel 
themes. May there be here no ears that 
itch for other sounds than those of the 
golden trumpet of the gospel, and may this 
church find no further clouds gathering 
between it and its Sun. It has a commo- 
dious house of worship, a good congrega- 
tion, a faithful pastor, a wide and inviting 
field, and, better than all these, the promise 
of the Master. Peace be within its walls. 

In the dim twilight of a summer morn- 
ing, while every tree is filled with singi 
birds, and nature seems new and freshj we 
bid good bye to Tipton¥ and turn our faces 
homeward. Yet that visit to the coun 
will live long in our memory. 

CALVIN. 


Prayer-Meetings on Board the British 
Man-of-War Exmouth. 


We translate the following from the Ar- 
chives du Christianisme. It isthe substance 
of a letter from an officer on board the Ex- 
mouth, lying in the harbour of Naples, dated 
19th June, 1861. : 


‘¢When I embarked on this vessel, about 
eight months since, I endeavoured to find 
among the men some disposed to unite with 
me in forming a prayer-meeting; three or 
four agreed to meet in my room to read the 
Scriptures and pray together. We continued 
these meetings for several months without 
any increase of numbers, occasionally a new 
face would be seen among us for a short 
time, and then disappear. But we remem- 
bered the promises of God, and through 
faith, were able to persevere in the midst 
of darkness and discouragement, assured 
that he would respond to our prayers, and 
we were not disappointed. God has re- 
sponded in a manner far exceeding our ex- 
pectations. 

“One morning one of our officers received 
a visit from a friend, whom he invited to 
remain and attend some of the meetings. 
This gentleman, Mr. Hammond, of Ameri- 
ca, was accustomed to such assemblages, 
and he accordingly gave notice to that ef- 
fect, which was the means of collecting 
forty persons at our next re-union for pray- 
er. Some of these were so much interested, 
‘that they repeated to their friends the sol- 
emn language addressed to them, and the 
next evening our room was crowded, while 
a considerable number were not able to en- 
ter at all. Upon the second occasion, the 
effect of Mr. Hammond’s address was mark- 
ed, and one could see tears flowing down 
the cheeks of poor sinners who had never 
before wept from such a cause—the Spirit 
of God had evidently touched their hearts. 
On the third and last evening of Mr. Ham- 
mond’s visit, he had around him from two 
hundred and fifty to three hundred audi- 
tors, and many retired from want of space; 
the same emotion was manifested as before, 
and Mr. Hammond touchingly bade them 
farewell, entreating them to come to the 
meetings, and to give their hearts to Jesus 
Christ. The words of this stranger were 
blessed to many souls. We also urged 
them to continue to meet with us every. 
evening, to be instructed in the way of sal- 
vation, and continued the re-unions every 


‘evening except Saturday, at their close 


holding serious conversation with all who 
desired it, and though there was much 
feeling, much profound emotion, we have 
witnessed no great excitement. The change 
of heart in the men was necessarily followed 
by a change of conduct—the drunkards have 
become temperate, the profane no longer 
take the name of God in vain, and others, 
in various ways, give proofs of reformation. 
One of the sailors, an abandoned fellow, 
who was shunned by his shipmates, has be- 
come so changed as to be an object of as- 
tonishment to his companions; he regularly 
attends our meetings, and has learned to 
read for the purpose of studying the Bible. 
Some, who were apparently changed, have 
relapsed into evil habits, and been again 
Teclaimed. About fifty of the sailors now 
take part in prayer, and express themselves 
in a truly edifying manner. Should not 
such facts as these encourage all who read 
or Kear them to persevere in prayer.” 


QUIET PEOPLE. 


Did you ever think, ambitious, energetic, 
bustling reader, man or woman, what a 
blessing it is that the great majority of the 
people of the world are not like you? If 
you have not, stop a moment and consider, 
and you will thank fortune that it is so. 
Men that never talk at town meetings, that 
don’t try to become postmasters at every 
change in the administration, and don’t 
stick their elbows into you in a crowd, are 
very likely to pass unnoticed through the 
world, and you have the mistaken notion 
that they never did you any good. Women 
who attend to their baking and babies, who 
never talk scandal at sewing societies, and 
don’t insist on making the tour of the fash- 
ionable watering-places every summer, live 
and die nobodies in the estimation of all but 
their immediate household circle. Thank 
God for just such nobodies. What a hub- 
bub we should live in else! The very 
thought of it is painful; how much worse 
would be the fact. 7 | 

Quiet people must be those angels in dis- 
guise that imaginative persons talk so much 
about. Very likely they will never do us 
any positive good; the blessings we receive 
from them are negative, and we pass them 
by unnoticed. They let us alone, and the 
inhabitants of Secessia are not the only per- 
sons who wish to be let alone; we all of us 
have had that feeling more times than we 
ean tell. We get tired of the incessant 
rattle of the machinery of society, and long 
to shut down the gate. Then we appreci- 
ate the unobtrusive attention of our quiet 
friends; they don’t talk to us when we 
wish to be silent, or at least they only ad- 
dress us with that silent language of the 
eye, which expresses so much, but never 
wearies us. They never bore us by making 
us listen to their ambitious plans; and more, 
they never anger us by telling us of our 
faults. They don’t flatter us when present, 
and don’t slander us when away. Indeed, 
they pass through the world silently and 
unnoticed, like the feather that falls from 
the wing of the soaring bird. 

It is doubtless wisely ordered that some 
men should be willing to be the leaders of 
society, and should enter the lists as candi- 
dates for the honours of the world. There 
are men who can no more restrain their 
ambition, than they can dam up the ocean. 
Their blood grows stagnant in the country, 
and they rush to the city to engage in its 
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| more active and more exciting pursuits. 
Their goal is ever before them, never reach- 
ed, and they are happy only from incessant 
toil. But the mass of mankind always 
come in and go out at the back entry of 
life, and are mever seen in the parlour, or 
on the great thoroughfares. They are sub- 
strata of mankind, rarely seen, but support- 
ing the rest, The minister furnishes them 
with their theological opinions, the news- 
paper gives. them their views of other 
things. 
own way, and live and die, peaceful, cot- 
tented, and happy. Let us never sneer at 
quiet people, then. They fill their appro- 
priate places exactly, and perform their du- 
ties faithfully. Can as much be said of all 
| of us ’— Springfield Republican. 


TAKE CARE OF YOUR CONSCIENCE. 

We remember the old story of the mari- 
ners, who, because they followed the direc- 
tion of their compass, thought they were 
infallibly right, until they arrived at an 
“enemy's port, and found themselves sud- 
denly seized and made slavcs. They did 
not take into consideration the possibility 
that any agency had tampered with the 
needle. Yét the wicked captain had, on 
purpose to betray the ship to enemies, so 
carefully concealed a large loadstone near 
the needle as to make it untrue to itself, 
and thus be the means of their ruin. 

Something not very unlike this is oftcn 
true of conscience. If, for example, we 
admit, as many do, that among those who 
lately conducted our ship of state so near 
to the port of its enemies and to slavery, 
are found ‘conscientious’ men, who, not 
implicated in the crime, can fail to see that 
they must have consciences with which 
some dangerous agent has seriously tam- 
pered? Conscience may be perverted as 
truly as any other faculty of the soul—so 
perverted as even to mislead and destroy, 
while it is relied upon to direct in the path 
of safety. How numerous and affecting 
are the illustrations of this in respect to 
the soul’s interests! Saul of Tarsas ‘verily 
thought that he ought to do many things 
contrary to the name of Jesus.”” Doubt- 
less the Pagan mother is often conscien- 
tious in the unnatural immolation to which 
she devotes her offspring. The Moham- 
medan devotee is unquestionably conscien- 
tious. And so are multitudes every where 
conscientious, who are nevertheless the 
dupes of error and fanaticism. ‘There is 
a way which seemeth right unto a man, but 
the end thereof are the ways of death.” 

We are warned, then, to take care of the 
conscience. See that there is no prejudice, 
no passion, no evil influence that is per- 
verting it, and gradually making it un- 
true to itself, and therefore unsafe. It 
must be ‘¢yoid of offence” toward God, as 
well as towatd’men. It must be enlight- 
ened, educated upon the principles of the 
gospel, tender, true in all things, true 
always. It is never sufficient to say, as 
multitudes do say, “I verily thought I 
ought to do this, or that.’”” We must ex- 
amine the basis of our conscientiousness. 
Is there concealed. loadstone which is 
attracting the needle from its true polarity 
heavenward, toward spiritual foes and spir- 
itual bondage? This is a vital question 
for every man.— Tract Journal. 


STUDIOUS DEVOTION. 


Could ye nol watch with me one honr?—Marr. xxvi. 40. 


We are often in a religious hurry in our 
devotions. How much time do we spend 
in them daily? Can it not be easily reck- 
oned in minutes? 

Probably many of us would be discom- 
posed by an arithmetical estimate of our 
communion with God. 

It might reveal to us the secret of our 
apathy in prayer, because it might disclose 
how little we desire to be alone with God. 
We might learn from such a computation 
that Augustine’s idea of prayer, ‘‘as the 
measure of love,” is not ‘flattering to us. 
We do not grudge time given toa privilege 
which we love. 

Why should we expect to enjoy a duty 
which we have no time to enjoy? Do we 
enjoy anything which we do in a hurry? 

Enjoyment pre-supposes something of 
mental leisure. How often do we say of a 
pleasure, “I wanted more time to enjoy it 
to my heart’s content?” 

But of all employments, none can be 
more dependent on “time for it” than stated 
prayer. 

In the Royal gallery at Dresden, may be 
often seen a group of connoisseurs, who sit 
for hours before a single painting. They 
walk around those halls and_ corridors, 
whose walls are eloquent with the triumphs 
of arts, and they come back and pause 
again before the masterpiece. They go 
away, and return the next day, and again 
the first and the last object which charms 
their eye is that canvass on which genius 
has pictured more of beauty than any other 
in the world. Weeks are spent every year 
in the study of that one work of Raphael’s. 

Lovers of art cannot enjoy it to the full, 
till they have made it their own, by pro- 
longed communion with its matchless forms. 
Says one of its admirers—‘I could spend 
an hour every day, for a year, upon that 
assemblage of human, and angelic, and di- 


discover some new beauty, and a new joy.” 

I have seen men standing in the street 
before an engraving of that gem of the 
Dresden gallery, a longer time than a good 
man will sometimes devote to his evening 
prayer. Yet, what thought, what ideal of 
grace, can genius express in a painting, 
demanding time for their appreciation and 
enjoyment, like those great thoughts of 
God, of heaven, of eternity, which the soul 
needs to conceive vividly, in order to know 
the blessedness of prayer? What conditions 
can art imagine of the ‘Divine Child,” 
which can equal in spirituality the thoughts 
which one needs to entertain of Christ in 
the ‘‘prayer of faith?’ We cannot hope, 
commonly, to spring into possession of such 
thoughts in the twinkling of an eye. 

Prayér, as we have observed, is an act of 
friendship also. It is intercourse; an act 
of trust, of hope, of love, all prompting to 
interchange between the soul and an infi- 
nite, spiritual, invisible Friend. We all 
need prayer, if for no other purpose, for 
this which we so aptly call communion 
with God. 

Zinzendorf, when a boy, used to write 
little notes to ¢he Saviour, and throw them 
out of the window, hoping that he would 
find them. Later in life, so strong was his 
faith in the friendship of Christ, and in his 
own need of that friendship as a daily 
solace, that once, when travelling, he sent 


They do their own work in their 


vine ideals, and on the last day of the year 


| back his companion, that he might converse 


more freely with «the Lord,” with whom 
he spoke audibly. 

So do we all need friendly converse with 
Him whom our soul loves. He alone is a 
thousand companions. He alone is a world 
of friends. That man never knew what it 
was to be familiar with God who complains 
. the want of friends while God is with 

im. 

But who can originate such conceptions 
of God as are necessary to the epjoyment 
of his friendship in prayer without time for 
thought, for self-collection, for concentra- 
tion of soul? Momentary devotion, if 
genuine, must pre-suppose the habit of stu- 
dious prayer. . 

Whoever knew an eminently holy man 
who did not spend much, of his time in 
prayer? Did ever a man exhibit much of 
the spirit of prayer who did not devote 
much time in his closet? Whitefield says, 
‘Whole days and weeks have I spent pros- 
trate on the ground, in silent or vocal 
prayer.” «Fall upon your knees, and 
grow there,” is the language of another 
who knew whereof he affirmed. These, in 
spirit, are but specimens of a feature in the 
experience of the eminent which is abso- 
lutely uniform. 

It has been said that no great work in 
literature, or in science, was ever wrought 
by a man who did not love solitude. We 
may lay it down as an elementary principle 
of religion, that no large growth in holiness 
was ever gained by one who did not take 
time to be often and alone with God. This 
kind goeth not out but by prayer and fast- 
ing. No otherwise can the great central 
idea of God enter into a man’s life, and 
there dwell supreme.— Still Hour. 


AFFECTING MEETING. 


A correspondent of the Richmond (Vir- 
ginia) Dispatch, writing from “Camp, near 
Manassas, July 27,” relates the following 
affecting incident, of the meeting of two 
brothers after a separation of seven years: 

«‘I, together with several other gentle- 
men from Montgomery, a day or two ago, 
witnessed one of the most singular, at the 
same time, most affecting incidents, which 
will probably occur during this most un- 
holy and unnatural war, if it should last 
for twenty years. We were straggling 
over the battle-field, examining the ground 
upon which we had such a bloody conflict, 
and won such a glorious victory, two days 
before. We came unexpectedly into the 
Centreville road, and seeing a house on the 
left with the usual signs betokening an 
hospital, one of the party being a physi- 
cian, expressed a wish to go down and see 
the wounded. Upon inquiry, we learned 
that the stable below contained thirteen 
wounded Yankees. We forthwith proceed- 
ed to the stable, and, on entering, we 
found a Washington Artillery man seated 
by the side of a wounded soldier, evidently 
administering to him with great care and 
attention. I introduced myself to him, 
and asked if he aided in working the bat- 
tery which fought with the First Virginia 
brigade. He told me he did not—he had 
fought in a battery lower down, and then 
remarked, ‘that it was very hard to fight 
as he had fought, and turn and find his 
own brother fighting against him,’ at the 
same time pointing to the wounded soldier, 
from whose side he had just risen. 

“T asked, if it was possible that was his 
brother? ‘Yes, sir; he is my brother 
Henry. The same mother bore us, the 
same mother nursed us. We meet the first 
time for seven years. I belong to the 
Washington Artillery, from New Orleans; 
he to the First Minnesota Infantry. By 
the merest chance [ learned he was 
here, wounded, and sought him out to 
nurse and attend him.’ Thus they met— 
one from the far North, the other from the 
extreme South—on a bloody field in Vir- 
ginia, in a miserable stable, far away from 
their mother, home, and friends; both 
wounded—the infantry man by a musket 
ball in the right shoulder, the artillery 
man by the wheel of a caisson over his left 
hand. Thus they met after an absence of 
seven years. Their names are Frederick 
Hubbard, Washington Artillery, and Hen- 
ry Hubbard, First Minnesota Infantry. 
We met a surgeon of one of the Alabama 
regiments, and related the case to him, and 
requested, for the sake of the artilleryman, 
that his brother might be cared for. He 
immediately examined and dressed his 
wounds, and sent off in haste for an ambu- 
lance, to take the wounded ‘ Yankee’ to his 
own regimental hospital.” 


HYMNS. 


In the Upper House of Convocation, con- 
sisting of the bishops of the Church of 
England, which has lately met, it was pro- 
posed to guard against heresy, by adopting 
an authorized collection of hymns, to be 
used in all the churches. During the de- 
bate, the Bishop of Lichfield referred to the 
universality and influence of Mr. Wesley’s 
Collection, throughout all the societies which 
bear his name, in all quarters of the world, 
and related an incident which took place in 
Cornwall. At the Land’s End, on that 
western point where the visitor has a sea on 
either hand, Dr. Lonsdale was told by his 
guide, a Cornish mariner, ‘It was here that 
Wesley wrote his famous hymn.” «¢ What 
hymn?” asked the bishop. Surprised at 
his lordship’s ignorance, the man replied, 
«¢ Why, the hymn on the sixty-first page!’’ 
The prelates of the Upper House smiled 
benignly at the anecdote. But none ac- 
quainted with the hymn can doubt the per- 
tinency of the bishop’s anecdote. We 
give a couple of verses of the hymn: 


‘ «Thou God of glorious majesty, 
To thee, against myself, to thee, 
A worm of earth, I cry; 
A half-awakened child of man, 
An heir of endless bliss or pain, 
A sinner born to die! 


«Lo! on a narrow neck of land, 
’T wixt two unbounded seas I stand, 
Secure, insensible; 
A point of time, a moment's space, 
Removes me to that heavenly place, 
Or shuts me up in hell.” 


—Zion’s Herald. 
THE PREACHER’S STUDY. 


Do you wish to be eminently successful 
in winning souls to Christ? Study THE 
Book. This is the two-edged sword that 
pierces to the dividing asunder of soul and 
spirit, joints and marrow, and is a discerner 
of the thoughts and intents of the heart. 
Machinery has been invented, which, work- 
ed by skilful hands, can furnish to order a 
greater number of nominal converts, manu- 
factured in a given period; but ‘the truth” 
alone makes children of God, and heirs of 
immortality. Clelland. 
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merely in form. 
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ROMANISM IN IRELAND. 


The recent census in Ireland has dis- 
closed the singular fact, that the popula- 
tion of the whole Island is rapidly dimin- 
ishing, though the decrease of the Roman 
Catholic portion is in larger ratio than 
that of the Protestants. The city of Bel- 
fast is said to be the only town in the 
kingdom in which there has been an in- 
crease, and here it has amounted to only 
eighteen thousand. In every province the 
Roman Catholics still outnumber the Pro- 
testants, though in Ulster, the chief seat of 
the Protestant strength, where its moral 
and social power is wholly predominant, 
the numbers are nearly equal. The late 
revival, as indicated by the statistics pub- 
lished in Professor Gibson’s instructive 
volume, had little influence on the Romish 
Church, but was mainly: confined to the 
Presbyterian churches, though all Protes- 
tant denominations shared in its quicken- 
ing power. 

The following statistics show the rapid 
depopulation of the Island, the loss being 
greater in the decade from 1841 to 1851, 
on account of the ravages of the famine: 


POPULATION. 
Decrease Decrease 
Provinces. 1841. 1851. in 181. 1861. in 1361. 


Persons. Persons. 
Leinster, 1,973,731 1,673,738 300,000 1,439,590 233,142 


Munster, 2,396,161 1,857;736 538,425 1,503,206 351,636 
Ulster, 2,586,373 2,011,880 374,493 1,910,403 101,472 
Connaught, 1,418,859 1,010,031 408,828 911,339 98,692 


Total, 8,175,124 6,552,385 1,622,739 5,784,543 787,842 

The comparative strength of the dif- 
ferent churches is stated in the following 
tables, and comparing these with similar 
tables in 1834, when the Roman Catho- 
lics numbered 6,400,000, the Established 
Church about 750,000, and other Protes- 
tants about 800,000, the relative loss may 
be easily ascertained: 


RELIGIOUS PERSUASIONS. 
Estab- Protes- All other 


man 
Provinces. Catho- lished tant persua- Jews. 

lics. Church. Dissenters. sions. 

Leinster, 1,246,258 171,234 19,889 1,954 
Munster, 1,416,171 76,692 ¥ 778 1 
Ulster, 963,687 390,130 651,095 6,442 54 
Connaught, 864,472 40,605 6,621 240 1 
Total, 4,490,588 678,661 586,562 8,114 322 
It will be seen, therefore, that the 


strength of Romanism in Ireland is‘ still 
overwhelming, and it will need a long con- 
tinuance of evangelical efforts before this 
beautiful Island is recovered to the pure 
faith of the gospel. 


A HISTORY OF RATIONALISM. 


The June number of the Lvangelical 
Church Gazette of Professor Hengstenberg, 
of Berlin, contains, among a number of 
interesting articles, a very valuable cssay 
on “The Formation of Rationalism in 
Modern Times,” by Professor Wuttke, of 
Berlin. The Rationalistic controversy has 
again become, of late, one of vital import- 
ance, for, after the complete annihilation 
of Rationalism in its old form, it has been 
revived under various new shapes, and 
nearly every State Church in Europe has 
been again invaded by it, some to so great 
an extent as to make it probable, that after 
a combat of a few more years, Rationalism 
will maintain the field, and force the Evan- 
gelical party out of the pale of the State 


Church. - Notwithstandiag the groat im-. 


portance which the Rationalistic contro- 
versy has thus again assumed, the history of 
Rationalism, and the difference between the 
old and modern Rationalism, is but little 
known, and a few extracts on this subject 
from the essay of Professor Wuttke will, 
therefore, we hope, convey to many of our 
readers new and interesting information. 


The Rise and Character of Old Rationalism. 

The old Rationalism which, during the 
first thirty years of the present century, 
controlled the theology of Germany, was 
preceded by the so-called « Enlightenment” 
of the eightcenth century, which in its turn 
was only an offshoot of the English and 
French Naturalism, of which Deism was 
only a special form. But, while the Na- 
turalists of England and France assumed 
from the beginning a hostile attitude to- 
wards the Christian religion, in Germany, 
they foundit necessary to disguise themselves 
under the cloak of a purified Christianity. 
The leading champions of “ Enlightenment” 
maintained that the religion of Jesus was 
identical with the religion of pure reason, 
though they contended that the former had 
been greatly corrupted by the Christian 
churches. The religion of Jesus, and the 
religion of reason, according to them, con- 
tained three principal points; the belief in 
one God, in the immortality of the human 
soul, and in virtue as the only road to true 
happiness. A new shape this theology of 
Enlightenment received through the phi- 
losophy of Kant. The two systems differed 
The theology of ‘ En- 
lightenment”’ regarded the above-named 
three theological doctrines as innate ideas 
of the human soul, and on them as a basis, 
built up a system of ethics; while to Kant, 
the idea of morality was the primary, from 
which he derived the ideas of God and im- 
mortality. The two systems, so akin in 
substance, were easily fused, and the the- 
ology of the party professing them received 
henceforth the name of Rationalism. It 
swept like a tornado over the churches of 
Germany, forcing everything under its con- 
trol. But the time of its dominion was 
brief. 

Causes of its Downfall. 

Three causes worked together to under- 
mine it and break it down. In the first 
place, the rise of Pantheistic philosophy 
since Fichte. The Deistical Rationalists 


had no thought of the possibility that hu- 


man reason, proclaimed sovereign, would 
ever build up another theological system, 
and, therefore, when the Pantheists not 
only gained ground, but treated the Ra- 
tionalists with supreme contempt, it shook 
at once the whole edifice of Rationalism to 
its foundation. 

The second cause of the defeat of the 
Rationalists was the influence of Schleier- 
macher. In the opinion of the Rational- 
ists, Christ was only a man like all other 


‘men, distinguished from them merely by 


greater virtue and wisdom, not by the es- 
sence of his person; Schleiermacher made 
the person of Christ the centre of his theo- 
logical system, and the belief in the person 
of Christ the basis of all religious life; and 
wherever, therefore, the system of Schleier- 
macher met with admiration or approval, 
the old-fashioned Rationalism became dis- 
credited. 

Among the people, Rationalism was, 
thirdly, greatly weakened by the attempts 
to organize independent Rationalisticchurch- 
es. When the more sincere, and the more 
advanced, among the Rationalists began to 
see that it was dishonest to retain nominally 
the Bible and the Confessions of thesixteenth 
century as the doctrinal basis of the Church, 
and consequently began openly to discard 
them, and to build up new churches on the 


basis of human reason, they signall failed, 
and the failure greatly deprotiated Ration. 
alistic views with the mass of the 

The name Rationalism fell so generally into 
discredit, that its very adherents dreaded 
to bear it. 


Schools of Modern Rationalism. | 
But though old Rationalism is dead, the 
opposition to Evangelical Christianity has 
still many adherents. They are not a unit, 
but represent a number of different schools. 
Professor Wuttke mentions the following 
as the most important;—1. The represen- 
tatives of common Pantheism. They 
themselves. the disciples of Hegel, and do 
not hesitate openly to reject the doctrine of 
a personal (lod, and of personal immortality. 
They are numerous, especially in Switzer- 
land, and at the Annual General Assembly 
of Swiss preachers, in 1859, seyeral of their 
leaders avowed these Opinions. 2. The 
‘cextreme left’? of the school. of Schleier- 
macher, who adhere to the Pantheiatical 
ideas which their master entertained in his 
earlier writings. They are less frank than 
the first class, and accommodate themselves 
more to the Christian faith of the people. 
The leading men of this school are a- 
ted in editing the Protestant Church Ga- 
zetteof Berlin. 3. The school of Tubingen. 
They are likewise Pantheists, and regard 
the history of Christianity as a steadily 
progressing development of God to a higher 
consciousness of himself. Beside the ad- 
herents of these systems, there are many 
who sympathize with Rationalism, and mix 
up Pantheistic notions of the “immanent” 
God with Christian formulas. Of this class 
of scholars the Chevalier Bunsen is best 
known. 4. The school of «Speculative 
Theism,” who try to reconcile the Panthe- 
istic speculations of Hegel and Schelling 
with the belief in a personal God, and per- 
sonal immortality. Weisse, the church his- 
torian Hase, and De Wette, are mentioned 
as representatives of this school. 5. Dr. 
Schenkel is mentioned as the founder of 
new Rationalistic school, inasmuch as he 
makes individual conscience the organ of re~ 
ligious faith, and the test of religious truth. 
In concluding his historical sketch, Drv 
Wuttke draws a comparison with tle old 
and the new schools of Rationalism, and 
expresses the opinion, that the influence of 
the latter on practical life are by far more 


| pernicious than that of the former. 


BROAD CHURCH. 


This party is thus vividly portrayed by 
Archbishop Whately :—‘The injury done 
by vague and indeterminate forms of ex. 
pression upon practical subjecte—such ag 
theology, morals, and politics—has been 
well compared to the mischievous effects 
a London fog. The danger in both cases 
arises from the mixture of light and obscur- 
ity. If the absence of light were total, and 
the darkness were, like that of Egypt, ‘s 
darkness that might be felt’—an entire 
suspension of all human activity would en- 
sue. ‘They saw not one another, neither 
rose any from his place.’ - Bat the light in 
a fog is just sufficient to tempt men to con- 
tinue their business, and venture abroad; 
though not enough to save them from the 
risk of running against a lamp-post, or 
stumbling down a cellar. So, likewise, in 
the case of an intellectual haze, the great 
danger is that men, with nothing better 
than half-views and glimmering notions of 
things, will nevertheless judge and act as 
confidently as if they were judging and 
acting in the broad daylight of clear rea- 
son. Let the reader imagine to 
himself, if he can, a mist so resplendent 
with gay prismatic colours, that men should 
forget its inconvenience in their admiration 
of its beauty, and a kind of nebular taste 
should prevail, for preferring that glorious 
dimness to vulgar daylight. Nothing short 
of such a case as this could afford a parallel 
to the mischief done by some late writers, 
at present popular in England and America 
—a sort of ‘children of the mist,’ who wage 
war upon Christianity under cover of the © 
twilight. These persons have long been 
accustoming their disciples to admire, as a 
style truly philosophical, what can hardly 
be described otherwise than as a certain haze 
of words imperfectly understood, through 
which some remote ideas, scarcely distin- 
guishable in their outlines, Zoom, as it were, 
upon the view, in a kind of dusky grandeur, | 
which vastly exaggerates their proportions.” 


PLEA TO PROFESSING CHRISTIANS, 


And the plea is this:—Be consistent. I 
would speak to those who are really what 
they profess—sincere Christians. Conscious 
of faults, of sins committed every day and 
hour, doubting sometimes their claim to the 
name they bear; yet looking always to 
Christ for strength to overcome. 

And I would urge the plea:—First, for 
the sake of the perishing impenitent around 
us. Would that I could say something 
new; something which would have the effect 
which these old truths should have. We 
all know the scoffs thrown at the religion 
of Jesus Christ, through the misconduct of 
his professed followers. The readers of 
this, who are in mercantile life, will bear 
witness that hardly a day passes, but in- 
stances occur under their immediate notice, 
painful in the extreme. And painful, be- 
cause the inconsistency is only too apparent. 
Our mouths are stopped. What can we 
say? We must “put our hands upon our 
mouths, and our mouths in the dust,” before 
man, as before God. Yes, we are account- 
able in a measure, for the souls of those 
who, not distinguishing between us indi- 
vidually and the religion we profess, turn 
away from what they consider the source of 
such hypocrisy. 

Again:—For the sake of young Chris- 
tians, be consistent. The one just erties | 
upon his Christian life, is surprised to fin 
the standard so low; to find those older, of | 
more experience, and holding high places 
of trust, neglecting covenant duties, or per- 
forming acts which his conscience tells him 
are wrong. A young man enters upon his 
commercial life. We will suppose his em- 
ployer to be an officer of his own church, 
He expects him to be a man who will scorn 
a mean act; who will not take advantage of 
inexperience or distress. Too often he finds 
his notions considered as romantic; all very 
well, but not the thing for the age and 
place, and is led by the example and influ- 
ence of those who should lead him in the 
path of holiness, gradually to lower his 
standard of rectitude and Christian duty. 
What a wreck! Yes, the injury is irre- 
parable, it must go on, and on, through all 
time, spreading its influence wider and 
wider, blighting all within its reach. Save! 
O save our young men! Christians, be 
consistent.— Boston 
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Special Notice. 
| recent changes in the proprietorship 


4 Of the terian, render necessary 
an early adjastment of the accounts of 


those subscribers who are in arrears. The 


plan .which has for some time past been 
adopted, of directing with printed labels, 
all copies of the Presbyterian sent through 
the post-office, enables each subscriber to 
tain, at all. times, the state of his ac- 
"It is hoped, then, that no subscriber 
Will lay aside bis paper this week without 
first’ ascertaining how his account stands, 
and if in arrears, that he will forward the 
amount due immediately, by mail. 
_ I¢ is gratifying to state, that notwith- 
standing the disturbed condition of our 
country, there is steady increase of our 
list, an increase, however, that 
could be very much augmented by a little 
effort 6n the part of our friends. Who will 
send us the name of a new subscriber? 
Who will send us a club of five, ten, thirty, 
or one hundred new names? For Terms, 
&o., see advertisement on fourth page. 
WILLIAM 8. MARTIEN & Co. 
“606 Chestnut street, Philadelphia. 


_, Inptan. Misstons.—One of the most dis- 
tressing effects of secession is the suspension 
of Presbyterian Missions to our aboriginal 
tribes. The mission to the Creeks has been 
violently broken up by the secessionists, the 
missionaries scattered, the schools discon- 
tinued, and the boys and girls, who were 
under Christian instruction, sent back into 
heathenism, Thus have the labours and 
expenses of years been rendered unavail- 
ing, and the prospect of evangelizing the 
Indians hopelessly overclouded. How can 
the authors of this mischief meet the re- 
sponsibility at the bar of God? 


Evanornica Fifth 
Conference of the Evangelical Alliance is 
in session during the present week, in the 
city of Geneva, Switzerland. This city has 
great historic interest for all Protestants, 
and is now the home of many men known 
to evangelical Christians of every creed and 
nation. We doubt not that the meeting 
will be one of great interest, and we hope, 
with the blessing of God, will be the means 
of advancing the interests of the kingdom 
of our Lord and Saviour, Jesus Christ. 


 Drssonution.—The Presbytery of Nash- 
ville, at a late meeting, voted almost unani- 
mously to dissolve its connection with the 
Danville Theological Seminary, Kentucky. 
The Rev. Joseph Bardwell, and William 
B. Shepard, Esq., were appointed a com- 
mittee to co-operate with other Southern 
Presbyteries, in the speedy formation of 
another General Assembly. 


— 
—— 


Correction.—The Zion’s Herald, of 
Boston, states in its last issue, that the 
Christian Observer, lately suppressed in 
Philadelphia, was ‘an Old-school Presbyte- 
rian paper.” We beg leave to correct this 
statement. The Christian Observer never 
had any connection with our Church. 


_.,Boarp or PusiicaTion.—We quote 
the following from the Pacific Expositor 
of August, to show how certain things 
look from the other side of the continent: 
‘‘This Board is second to no other in its 
claims upon the Church of God. We 
commend it to the prayers and liberality of 
the friends of truth, and of a highly conser- 
vative Christian literature. It is astonish- 
ing that some of our brethren seem to 
thiok that at every General Assembly, it 
is necessary to cause this Board to pass 
through the fire. True, it always comes 
out without having the smell of fire upon 
it; but that is not for the want of having 
heated the furnaces. Nor have we any 
fear so long as its affairs are in the hands 
of such noble, honest, efficient, and labori- 
ous men as those that now serve the 
Church and the world, by devoting them- 
selves to its interests.” 


Criticisms Uron A Sermon.—We 
apprehend that the force of criticism ‘could 
no further go,” than in the following ex- 
tracts from three of last week’s papers, giv- 
ing estimates of the same sermon: 

No. 1. «It was a masterly discourse— 
grand and mountainous with thought and 
vigour.” 

No. 2. ‘*The theme was ove worthy of 
the varied and somewhat colossal powers of 
the speaker.” 

- No. 8. “The discourse was not a whit 
below the speaker's reputation as to ability 
or length.” 

Our readers will admire the easy grada- 
tion by which they are let down from the 
mountainous’ to the “somewhat colossal,” 
and then to the smooth, plain, where 
‘ability’ and “length” are in exact pro- 
portion. 

A LAMENTATION.—A correspondent of 
the Southern Presbyterian of Columbia, 
South Carolina, laments that Drs. Hodge, 
Spring, and Lord, whom he calls “ good old 
men,” had not died before the late Assem- 
bly. He says:—‘‘Now, it does appear to 
me a great misfortune, that the pious peo- 
ple of the country had not prayed that these 

men, after spending long lives of _use- 
Iness in the Church, might be taken home 
to heaven before they were permitted to 
commit such folly in Israel.”’ 


Is tHe BAPTISM OF THE RoMANISTS 
Vauip?—This question, which excited so 
much interest ia our Church some years 
since, was made the subject of animated 
debate in the last General Assembly of the 
Presbyterian Church in Ireland. In this 
debate, the Rev. Dr. Burnett, who seems 
to have been the chief speaker against the 
validity of such baptism, quoted the action 
of our Assembly in 1845, as a precedent 
worthy to be followed. Dr. Killen, the 
Church Historian, who led the opposition, 
at to this, that the action of our As- 
sembly was strenuously opposed by a num- 
ber of the best divines the Chureb,” 
‘including Dr. Hodge of Princeton,’ and 
he was furthermore ‘disposed to think 
that, had the votes on the occasion been 
weighed, not numbered, the result would 
have been different.” We have-no doubt 
that Dr. Killen very justly estimates the 
merit of those who protested against this 
decision; but if the test, which he proposes, 
should be administered to the men in our 
Church who discussed this question in the 
Assembly, and out of it, we think that he 
would find the balances more evenly held 
than he supposes. We are not accustomed 
to rate such men as Dr. Breckinridge, Dr. 
Rice, and Dr. Thorowell as light weights in 
theology on this side of the water. 


- We hope better things. 


INST ANT PRAYER 
COUNTRY. 
HE day appointed by the President for 
prayer seems far off. The war might 
be brought to an end before the day ar- 


-rives;-and~yet, in that case, the appoint- 


ment might have ifs influence in produc- 
fing that effect. Our God inhabiteth eter- 
nity. He is not bound, as we are, by the 
conditions of time. He sees the future, as 
present. The things that are to be, and 
the things which a pious and holy pur- 
pose might cause to be, if providentially 
allowed, are as though they had actually 
come to pass. He calleth the things that 
are not, as though they were. Abraham’s 
readiness to sacrifice Isaac, was counted 
unto him for righteousness, as though the 
sacrifice had been actual. The majority of 
our Congress, and our chief ruler, in hum- 
ble dependence on God for success in up- 
holding the Constitution and laws of the 
land, are moved by the Spirit to seek the 
Lord in prayer. They invite the whole 
nation to join them. The desire and the 
purpose are known to God in their nature, 
and their proper results; and these results, 
being according to the will of God, and 
contemplated by the Spirit in forming the 
desire and the purpose, avail with God as 
though they were present. Now, when 
the call of our President reaches us, if it 
meets a response in the heart of an hum- 
ble, penitent, and trustful people, ready to 
pray, thankful for the sign of Christian 
faith and prayer in the rulers, and rejoic- 
ing in so becoming, so cordial, and so 
hopeful a posture of our government before 
the throne of the merciful God, it will be 
as if the heart of the people were lifted 
up in prayer with one accord on the ap- 
pointed day itself. This longing of Chris- 
tian hearts for the day is one of the forms 
of suppliant inspiration which will breathe 
itself into the ear of heavenly mercy every 
day. 

The proclamation utters a genuine Chris- 
tian sentiment, in the following words: 
‘¢It is fit, and becoming in all people, at 
all’ times, to acknowledge and revere the 
supreme government of God, to bow in 
humble submission to his chastisements, to 
confess and deplore their sins and trans- 
gressions, in the full conviction that the fear 
of the Lord is the beginning of wisdom, 
and to pray, with all fervency and contrition, 
for the pardon of their offences, and for a 
blessing on their present and prospective 
actions.’ This spirit has not prevailed in 
our nation as it ought. Christian men, in 
public and in private life, have not been 
aware of the grievous extent to which the 
sense of civil duty has been corrupted, and 
our civil and religious liberty abused. It 
is surely fit and becoming in a Christian 
people, to have their sins always before 
them, never to underrate or overlook their 
guilt; never to forget how liable they are 
to be overtaken by the consequences: of 
their sin, and caused to feel the burden of 
their iniquities. Yet have we not forgot- 
ten? Our people, in their great prosperity, 
did not observe the steady and stealthy 
growth of iniquity in their hearts, and in 
their civil practices. Now, judgment has 
overtaken us. The frightful cloud of our 
corruption is pouring down its waters in a 
deluge over all the land. The legislator 
and the ruler hear a providential call for 
reform. The sense of sin must be revived. 
Our contrition has not followed, as our sins 
have called for it. A terrible chastisement 
is now upon us; and with it comes this ur- 
gent invitation to repentance. | 

We trust this seasonable call will be 
heeded throughout the land. May the eyes 
of our people be opened on those practices 
which have grown up into this dreadful 
harvest of adversity. The source of our 
trouble is the decline of our morality. The 
selfishness, the dishonesty, the gigantic and 
stalking frauds which have darkened and 
disgraced the land; the reckless conflict and 
trifling with government, as though its 
rights and its powers were no more sacred 
than those of chessmen in a game; the re- 
lentless and desperate rancour of party 
spirit; the prostitution of offices, and powers 
of trust to the purposes of covetousness and 
ambition; all these have more prevailed 
among us, and are greater sips against the 
laws of a nation’s life, than even the most 
conscientious of our people havo been aware. 
Have we not lived at ease in our prosperity, 
and smiled at deceit, and jested with wrong; 
neither giving warning, nor taking the 
alarm? It required these calamities to 
bring us to ourselves. And now that we 
hear the voice of stern rebuke, let us not 
put all in peril by refusing to obey. 

Our people have been divided into par- 
ties, with conflicting political opinions and 
interests; and many members of these par- 
ties have been violent in their opposition 
to one another, to so bitter an extreme, that 
they have charged each other with being 
willing to sacrifice their country to their 
party. But all these party prejudices shou!d 
now cease. The friends of the Constitution 
and the Union must no longer array them- 
selves in political parties, where they will 
be tempted to irritate and alienate one an- 
other with accusations and censures respect- 
ing the past. In such a position, they can 
never unite in repentance. Have we not 
all sinned? Are we not all now reaping 
the fruit of our sin? Can we hope for 
pardon and deliverance without united re- 
pentance? In this day of rebuke, we shall 
deserve and provoke the indignation of 
heaven, if any of our people persist in 
their schemes of selfish or factious partizan- 
ship, and will not unite in seeking from the 
Lord the salvation of our country; and in 
that case, should we not have reason to fear 
that, as a nation, we were witnessing our 
downfall. We hear it charged, indeed, 
that there are those who would rather see 
the country ruined than saved by the party 
in power. But we do not allow ourselves 
yet to believe that any can be so far led by 


the spirit of party as to betray their coun- 


try to death, if they had it in their power. 
We do yet trust 
that, by the blessing of God, we may see a 
hearty compliance with the invitation of our 
chief ruler, among all the friends of our 
Union, in confessing our sins, and imploring 
the blessing of the Lord on the arms of our 
government, in this ardaous and momentous 
contest for national existence. 

The President invites the nation to ¢ re- 
cognize the hand of God in this visitation, 
and in sorrowful remembrance of our errors 
as a nation, and as individuals, to humble 
ourselves before him in view of this condi- 
tion of our country, and to pray for his 
mercy; that we may be spared further pun- 
ishment, though most justly deserved; and 
that our arms may be blessed, and made 
effectual for the re-establishment of law, of 
order, and of peace, throughout the coun- 
try.” 

If we duly recognize this affliction as 
from God, we cannot but feel ourselves the 
subjects of a terrible Divine displeasure. 
The severity of the chastisement cannot 
well be conceived. The loss of life and 
limb in battle; the trials and privations, 
the disease and suffering of the camp; the 
sorrows of bereaved survivors; the profound 
and universal fear and agitation of the peo- 
ple; the painful anxieties for the future of 
our suffering country; the suspension of s0 
much of the peaceful industry of the land; 


% 


the increase of poverty and want, and the 


aggravated distress of the poor; the vast 
destruction of the comforts of life in every 
form; and the increased exposure of our 
people, especially those composing our ar- 
mies, to the temptations of vice ;—all these 
are direful calamities; and if people are 
so far gone in evil-doing that God brings 
such calamities upon them, by merely with- 


drawing himself from between them and 


the natural consequences of their sin, and 
allowing théir own evil passions to become 
such swift and terrible destroyers of all 
that is dear to them in life, have they not 
cause to deprecate the awful displeasure of 
their God, and to cry unto him with one 
accord, for his merciful interposition. Sure- 
ly, our reflecting and earnest people, sensi- 
ble of their sins, and inquiring for the way 
of national life and peace, will receive such 
an admonition. Itspeaketh unto us as unto 
children; despise not the chastening of the 
Lord. 

May the God of mercy be still gracious 
unto us, and hear our prayer. We have 
shown our lack of wisdom to guide our 
civil affairs through their pressing difficul- 
ties in the path of peace. Now let us ask 
of God. Let the whole time, till the ap- 
pointed day, be as one day of humiliation 
and prayer, that God may guide our rulers 
by his wisdom, and give them success; and 
that he may preserve this Union as a rich 
blessing to all our people, and to the world, 
till the end of time. 


PUBLISH THEM. 


CLERICAL brother, in referring to per- 
sons in the border Southern States 
who discontinue the Presbyterian, under 
pretence of being dissatisfied at our course 
in upholding the government, without pay- 
ing what is due to us, remarks:—«It 
might be well to show up these people who 
manifest such a disposition to get clear of 
paying their honest debts, by telling who 
they are—Print their names.”” We have 
thought of doing so, and perhaps we may 
do it. It is unquestionably the right of 
any subscriber to stop his paper whenever 
he may see proper; but it is certainly not 
his right to regard such an order as a re- 
ceipt in full for all arrearages. Every sub- 
scriber enters into a contract to comply 
with the terms of subscription, and while 
we send him the paper, he obliges himself 
to pay for it as for value received. He 
may take offence at us, as he may with the 
merchant who supplies him with bread, 
groceries, or clothes; but this is a miserable 
pretext why he should refuse to pay us our 
respective debts. It is glaring dishonesty, 
and should so be branded. We say to all 
so disposed to act, « Pay what thou owest,”’ 
and then you may discontinue without of- 
fence to us, and without bringing a stain 
on your own character. 
feature of this secession movement, that 
the common principles of honesty are so 
often disregarded. One says:—‘Stop my 
paper, and get your money when you 
can;” and another, “I'll pay you when 
your abolition government recognizes our 
Confederacy ;”’ and we feel deeply mortified 
that such persons have ever dishonoured 
our subscription list with their names. 


SYNOD OF KENTUCKY. 


HE last Presbyterian Herald, discussing 
the posftion and duty of the Synod of 
Kentucky, makes the following observa- 
tions: | 
‘‘The Presbyteries in Kentucky are about 
to hold their fall sessions, and respond to 
the action of the late General Assembly. 
Some solicitude is felt, in certain quarters, 
lest rash and unwise action may be inaugu- 
rated in some of them, looking to a final 
separation from the General Assembly. We 
do not know what is in the minds of the 
brethren generally. There may be thou- 
sands of things thought of by them, of which 
we know nothing: but we are in constant 
intercourse, through correspondence and 
otherwise, with all parts of the State, and 
if any such thing is meditated by any one, 
it has not come to our knowledge. So far 
as we know the minds of the brethren of 
the Synod—whilst many of them differ 
very widely on some of the political ques- 
tions which are agitating the country—they 
are pretty generally agreed upon ecclesias- 
tical questions. We do not know a single 
man in the Synod who approves the action 
of the Assembly in adopting Dr. Spring’s 
resolutions. Those who think the resolu- 
tions right in themselves, think that it was 
both unwise and inexpedient in the Assem- 
bly, under the circumstances, to adopt them. 
All believe that they did no good, and were 
the occasion, if not the cause, of much harm. 
All, so far as we know, approve the main 
principles of Dr. Hodge’s protest. Whilst 
there are some points in it to which some 
would except, yet the main essential features 
of it, all are agreed, are correct.” 


WANTED—MEN. 


P on every wall and fence of the city, 
and on the doors of the shops and 
stores of the country, we see these words. 
They indicate the presence of a day of 
trial, when those who can stand upon ram- 
parts, or charge batteries, and stand firm 
in the deadly conflict, or die, if need be, 
are demanded; and we have thought, as 
we have looked upon these words, that 
there might be given to them a deeper 
meaning than is apparent to the unreflect- 
ing. For it is not men who can fill ranks, 
or answer at roll call, that we need now; 
but true men, with all the higher quali- 
ties of manhood developed—men of cour- 
age, patience, and singleness of eye, who 
are equal to the day when great sacrifices 
are called for, and heroic deeds must be 
done. In the humiliation and perplexities 
of the hour, we may well imagine that we 
hear our country’s voice uttering the sig- 
nificant words, ‘«« Wanted—MeEn.” 

But we have purposed to give a wider 
application to these words. As they might 
be hung up on the entrances to the hails 
of legislation, or over the seats of judg- 
ment, signifying there the need of the 
times, so we would utter them in behalf of 
the Church of God. Her great contest 
is never intermitted, and can never close, 
until the kingdoms of the world become 
the kingdoms of Christ. If it is an in- 
visible contest, it is still real, and must be 
carried on with a determined, inflexible, 
persistent spirit—a spirit which will enable 
men to count not their lives dear unto 
them, if, by their surrender, they can ad- 
vance that blessed kingdom. And, there- 
fore, in all the toilsome ways in which the 
Church is called to march, and at all her 
outposts and fortresses, we would lift up the 
words, Wanted—Men.”’ | 

‘¢Men.” The Church roll is no more an 
indication of her real strength, than is the 
army roll a record of its effective force. 
Communicant is, alas! not a convertible 
term for Christian. There is wanted every 
where, true, faithful, courageous, self-sacri- 
ficing men, possessed of the highest quali- 
ties of Christian manhood. They are 
wanted in the pulpit, where the great 
truths of the gospel are to be asserted, 
and unflinchingly maintained. They are 
wanted upon the lonely missionary field, 
where the husbandman ‘must wait long 
for the precious fruits’ of his labours. 


It is one painful | 


H a R S 
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They are wanted in the Sabbath-school; 
in each particular church; and in all those 
dark places where solitary effort must’ pre- 
cede the Church. They are wanted on 
those beds of sickness, and in those abodes 
of poverty, where God may be glorified in 
the midst of suffering, as truly and as fully 
as he is glorified by the most conspicuous 
and praiseworthy actions. Every where 
there is the same want—the want of Chris- 
tiaus of a high type—of men who have 


the ‘same mind” that was in Christ—of |. 


men of prayer, faith, patience, and a wise, 
but unquenchable zeal. God grant that 
the prayer of the Church may be excited, 
and then answered, by the gift of hosts of 
such ‘‘men,”’ for the great and momentous 
contest. 


LODIANA MISSION. 


E lately copied from a Scotch paper an 
article, giving an account of a meet- 
ing held in Edinburgh, in aid of American 
missions in India, which contains an error 
that should be corrected. It is there stated, 
on the authority of one of our missionary 
brethren, whose remarks must have been 
badly reported, that ‘two or three stations” 
of our missions in that country “had been 
already given up, aod most of the other 
stations had only one missionary,” &. We 
learn, on the contrary, that no station has 
been given up, though one is unoccupied at 
present, but not fur want of funds. The 
stations generally, are manned nearly as 
they have been for the last two or three 
years. More missionaries are certainly 
needed in that country, as in other fields of 
labour; but the present state of our public 
affairs has not led, and, we trust, will not 
lead to the recalling of any missionary. 
On the other hand, we are glad to see that 
special funds have been generously offered, 
for sending out new men. We deprecate 
the idea that our religious movements are 
to be arrested by these eventful times; on 
the contrary, their march should be with ¢ 
quickened step. Many of our Christian 
friends, it is true, cannot now give as liber- 
ally as heretofore to the support of religious 
objects, but the pecuniary resources of 
many are undiminished; and is it not one 
of the lessons we should now learn over 
again, that self-denial for Christ, and conse- 
cration to bis service should be all-control- 
ling. Rising toa higher standard of de- 
votedness, our churches can enlarge all our 
general plans of doing good. Let all our 
congregations give an earnest support to 
our religious enterprises, and these will 
certainly be set free from embarrassment, 
and enabled to go forward. Uatil this is 
given, moreover, we ought not to apply to 
our friends abroad for help in supporting 
our missions, though we may well prize 
their Christian sympathy. 


THE SURE COVENANT. 


HE faith of Christian parents reposes, 
in calm security, upon the covenant of 
God. That covenant, they know, can never 
fail, or be disannulled. In dark days, when 
their hopes concerning their children seem 
to be doomed to be disappointed, and the 
enemy seems to have prevailed by his se- 
ductions, they cast themselves upon its 
gracious provisions, and hope on. And 
the covenant-keeping God rewards the 
faith that keeps its firm hold upon the 
promise, by fulfilling it, oftentimes when 
least expected, and always abundantly. 
We rejoice to be able to minister to such 
faith, by testimony as direct and as positive 
as that which follows. It is taken from an 
account of a prayer-meeting in New York. 
‘‘A speaker stated that in the meeting 
before him, there were three lineal de- 
scendants of a man remarkable for his 
piety, who lived two hundred years ago. 
The character of the family had been sus- 
tained in this respect from that time to this. 
‘‘A clergyman stated that he knew a 
pious man, the father of ten children. He 
prayed for them earnestly, but at the time 
of his death, they remained unconverted. 
But in his dying hours he expressed the 
strongest assurance that every one of those 
ten children would be saved. It was when 
the father was dead and gone that God be- 
gan to fulfill his promise to that father, an€ 
brought salvation to all hishouse. All those 
ten children became, in their turn, the pious 
heads of Christian families, and children, 
and children’s children, were found walking 
in the statutes of the Lord with great de- 
light. 
pyrene clergyman stated, that while 
he was pursuing his studies in the Theolo- 
gical Seminary, he had a classmate by the 
name of John Rogers, a lineal descendant 
of the celebrated martyr of Smithfield, who, 
at the time he was burnt at the stake, left a 
wife and nine children. This classmate said 
that there had been a record kept of all the 
branches of this family, and one of the re- 
markable facts connected with the family 
has been that in all the branches—no mat- 
ter what the surname might be of the 
daughters—there had not been wanting a 
John Rogers, in the family of each descend- 
nt, who stood up in the place of the mar- 
j of Smithfield, to preach the glorious 
gospel. This, he thought, was a remark- 
able proof of how God remembers mercy 
for those who keep his commandments, and 
for their children, and children’s children.” 


For the Presbytcrian. 


A VOICE FROM SOUTH CAROLINA. 


At the conclusion of a speech by David 
Ramsey, the historian, President of the Sen- 
ate of South Carolina, delivered at Charles- 
ton, on the Fourth of July, 1794, are found 
the following remarks: 

‘«¢ Had I a voice that could be heard from 
New Hampshire to Georgia, it should be 
exerted in urging the necessity of dissemi- 
nating virtue and knowledge among our 
citizens. On this subject, the policy of the 
Eastern States is well worthy of imitation. 
The wise people of that extremity of the 
Union, never form a new township, without 
making arrangements that secure to its 
inhabitants the instruction of youth, and 
the public preaching of the gospel. Hence 
their children are early taught to know their 
rights, and to respect themselves. They grow 
up good members of society, and staunch 
defenders of their country’s cause. No dar- 
ing demagogue, no crafty Cataline, no am- 
biious Alexander can make an impression 
on the liberties of such an enlightened people. 
We should, above all things, study to pro- 
mote the union and harmony of these States. 
Perish the man who wishes to divide us 
into back country, or low country, into a 
northern and southern, or into an eastern 
and western interest. 

‘sForming one empire, we will be truly 
respectable; but divided into two or more, 
we must become the sport of foreign nations, 
and peace will be for ever exiled from our 
borders. The unity and indivisibility of 
the Republic is an essential part of the 
Constitution. So ought it to be with us. 
We should consider the people as forming 
one whole, the interest of which should be 
preferred to that of every part. The abet- 
tors of tyranny are anxiously looking for 
opportunities to discredit the new doctrines 
of the rights of man. They, on every occa- 
sion, represent them as leading to confusion 


}the same thiog. Let the wisdom of our 


— 


laws, and the orderly conduct of our citi- 
zens, disappoint their wishes, and give the 
lie to their calumnies. Let us teach them, 
by our example, that genuine republican- 
ism is friendly to order, and a proper sub- 
ordination in society; that it is hostile to 
mobs and licentiousness of every kind; but 
the firm supporter of constituted authorities 
—the guardian of property, as well as of 
the rights of man.” R. H. W. 


SYRIAN CORRESPONDENCE. 


Berrout, Syria, August 1, 1861. 

Messrs. Editors—The regulations for the 
government of Mount Lebanon were lately 
read aloud at ‘‘the pines,” to a large con- 
course of people, and the attendant cere- 
monies were conducted with much parade. 
Consuls received special notes of invita- 
tion, and the full uniform in which they 
appeared, added not a little to the bril- 
liancy of the spectacle. For the accommo- 
dation of these, and other prominent citi- 
zens, a large gay tent was erected, along 
side of which ran the Damascus road, and 
over it were stretched the telegraphic 
wires, opening the country to civilization 
and commerce. On either side of the 
road, large numbers of Turkish troops were 
drawn up, besides which there was a guard 
of honour, consisting of light, irregular 
cavalry, with their long tufted spears. 
Thus, it will be seen, that every thing was 
arranged with an eye to effect and display. 
But there was one feature of the scene 
which ha@ not at al] entered into the plans 
of the master of ceremonies; and this was, 
the assemblage of about a hundred Damas- 
cus widows, whose husbands and sons had 
been murdered in the massacres of last 
year. Their wails might be heard above 
the peals of the martial music; and, in 
heart-rending shrieks of despair, they called 
for their lost husbands and children, in- 
voking bitter curses upon those Druses who 
formed a part of the multitude. Fuad Pacha 
and Daud Pacha were now seen approach- 
ing, and, it might be supposed, the pres- 
ence of these two dignitaries would assured- 
ly act as a quietus; but such was by no 
means the case. The poor, half-crazed 
creatures only cried out the more, until at 
last some policemen interfered, which so 
exasperated the women, that they not only 
made fierce resistance, but assaulted the 
‘policemen, upon which one of the latter 
drew out his sword, and cut two or three 
of the enraged women. The man now, no 
doubt, repents his rashness, for Fuad Pacha 
has had him imprisoned. Notwithstand- 
ing these clamorous proceedings, the cere- 
mony of the reading of the firman was 
conducted with due form, and cooling re- 
freshments were coolly discussed by the in- 
vited guests. 

I fear there was little sympathy for the 
widows, because of their noisy demonstra- 
tions of grief. Had they been more quiet 
in their behaviour, they would, no doubt, 
have gained their object, which was to 
impress the commissioners and consuls pres- 
ent, and through them, all Europe, with a 
full sense of their wrongs Methinks some 
of the fair and delicate European ladies— 
daughters of wealth and luxury—who had 
just arrived in Beirut, and who were pres- 
ent on this occasion, will not soon forget 
the «sight of these wretched b!ack-robed 
widows, casting themselves in the dust, 
beating their breasts, and venting their 
sorrows in shrieks of despair and bitter 
curses. 

The scorching rays of a mid-day sun 
being now almost insupportable, the cere- 
monies were brought to a close, and Daud 
Pacha having made his adieu, started for 
the mountains, accompanied by a vast num- 
ber of people, and preceded by horsemen, 
bearing little red flags. 

Grooms and janissaries were now ordered 
to lead forward the prancing steeds of their 
masters, which, being mounted, the gay 
company moved towards Beirut. All un- 
conscious were they of the ordeal through 
which they must pass, while en route for 
their homes. It seems that Oriental ideas 
of magnificence and display were by no 
means met, in the gayest of tents, the 
shrillest of martial strains, the refresh- 
ments, and the imposing ceremonials en- 
acted at the pines. A further act of cour- 
tesy must be performed, as a special mark 
of honour, to all those who sported a cocked 
hat and sword. Accordingly, a woman was 
stationed on the roadside, whose business it 
was to dash rose-water on all those who 
could be thus distinguished from the common, 
but more fortunate crowd. I was eye-wit- 
ness to the provocation of one of these dig- 
nitaries, who was thus unmercifully deluged. 


richly embroidered sleeves, then the other, 
and when he beheld the sad effects of the 
fragrant shower-bath on his costume, the 
unmistakable concern manifested in‘ his 
countenance was ludicrous to behold. 

A magnificent present was lately sent to 
the care of the English Consul-General of 
this place, for presentation to Abd-el- Kader, 
on the part of the Queen of England. It 
consists of a double-barelled rifle, with gold 
ornaments, costing fifteen hundred dollars; 
and, inasmuch as the Consul has left his 
duties here, and has himself taken it to Da- 
mascus, the honour, of course, is increased. 
This is a new feather in the cap of this 
venerable Emir, and I am told he places 
high appreciation upon the gift. 

An occurrence lately took place in our 
streets, which vividly brought up to the 
recollection the sad scenes of bloodshed of 
last year. A Druse was riding along, when 
a group of Hasbeyia widows rushed upon 
him, seized him by his throat, dragged him 
from his horse, and probably would have 
succeeded in killing him, had it not been 
for the timely interference of the Pacha, 
who happened to be riding by at the mo- 
ment. The following is the explanation of 
the circumstance. Last year, in the be- 
ginning of the massacres, a Christian fami- 
ly of Hasbeyia went to a Druse, and begged 
his protection. The Druse not only con- 
sented to shelter and protect them, but 
offered to take care of all their valuables. 
But the perfidious Druse could not long 
resist the temptatioa of possessing himself 
of the silver-topped narghilehs, the deli- 
cately wrought finjan holders, and the 
massy gold and silver head-gears of his un- 
suspecting Christian guests. To effect this, 
he attempted to murder them, but only 
succeeded in taking the life of the husband 
and father, the female portion of the family 
escaping to Beirut. The Druse mounted 
upoo the Christian’s horse, and dressed in 
his clothes, ventured into Beirut, was re- 
cognized by the family of the murdered 
Christian, and thus ferociously attacked. 
Such was the ferocity of these women, that 
the Pacha himself could do but little with 
them; he soon had to flee for his own life, 
and leave them to other and more effivient 
hands. 

You will be surprised to learn of a piece 
of vandalism, which was perpetrated by the 
French during their occupation of Syria, 
which has but lately been discovered, and 
has given rise to quite a quarrel between 
the English and French Consuls. A nam- 
ber of French officers, desirous of leaving 
an imperishable record of their campaign 


andanarchy. Equality of rights, and equal- 
ity of property is, in their opinion, one and 


in Syria, visited Dog river, effaced a full 
length figure of one of the most ancient 


With dismay, he first examined one of his | 


monuments, dating back fifteen hundred 
years before Christ, substituting their own 
names, those of Napoleon III., and General 
Beaufort, and the names of all the regi- 
ments of the French army in its place. 
You can, therefore, well understand the 
indignation of two English gentlemen, who, 
with guide-book in hand, were looking for 
the monument with its ancient carving. 
With stones, and such other missiles, they 
effaced a portion of the modern inscription, 
and went on their way, feeling that they 
had administered a just rebuke to the vaunt- 
ing pride of the French officers. A week 
had hardly elapsed before a high-sounding 


diplomatic document, demanding satisfac- 


tion for an insult offered to the French 
Emperor, was sent by the French Consul- 
General to Her Majesty’s representative. 
From this it will appear that the French 
are exceedingly sensitive abuut their Syrian 
laurels. 
For the Presbyterian. 


The Sabbath-breaker, and His End. 

About twenty-five years ago, a very 
wealthy, but a very wicked, merchant was 
doing a prosperous business in the city of 
New York. Among his other sins against 
God, that of Sabbath-breaking seemed most 
manifest, and he appeared to take delight 
in violating the sanctity of the Lord’s day. 
As he did business on a very large scale, he 
at one time gathered up one million and a 
half of money, all in the old Spanish milled 
dollars, which was considered the best cur- 
rency to send to China, to which his trade 
had been directed; and as several vessels 
would be required to bring home the re- 


turn cargo, he divided his million and a- 


half of dollars into seven parts, and putting 
it into seven ships, sent them to China; 
but, to show his contempt for God and his 
law, he determined to send them to sea on 
seven consecutive Sabbaths, intending, per- 
haps, in this way to test the question as to 
who should rule, he or Jehovah. The 
ships went out safely with the money, and 
returned with the merchandize. They 
were neither engulfed in the ocean, nor 
wrecked on a lee-shore, but when the voy- 
ages were settled up, there was a loss of 
one-third of the money, one million being 
returned, and five hundred thousand sunk 
in the enterprise. Loss after loss succeeded, 
and in about four years after, the rich mer- 
chant died a bankrupt. Now, was this 
providence? Was it God’s controversy 
with a wicked man? or was it a ‘chance 
thing” that happened? 
For the Presbyterian. 


PRESBYTERIAL PROCEEDINGS. 


The Presbytery of Susquehanna had a 
most harmonious and pleasant meeting in 
Lawrenceville, Pennsylvania, on the 27th 
ult. 

Inter alia, Presbytery took under its care 
as a candidate for the gospel ministry, Mr. 
Stephen Gates, of the church in Rome. 
Also received under its care the church of 
Rushville, which was a re-organization, in 
part, from members of the former church 


of Rush. Also received under its care the 


church in Fall Brook. Also received Mr. 
John L. Swain, a licentiate from the Pres- 
bytery of Raritan; and on probation, the 
Rev. George Blair, of the Presbytery of 
Auchterarder, in Scotland, according to 


the rules prescribed by our Book in such 


cases. 

Also passed the following on the state of 
the country :— Whereas, Our Government 
has called on our patriotic countrymen to 
protect our venerable Constitution, and put 
down a most wicked conspiracy and rebellion 
against the Union and the laws; whereas, 
in answer to this call, many of the members 
of our churches and congregations have left 
home and family for the battle-field; and 
whereas, therefore, as citizens, we must take 
ground for or against the measures of the 
executive, and as ministers, must approve 
or condemn the enlistment into the service 
of many of the meubers of our flocks; 
therefore, we unanimously and solemnly 

Resolved, 1. That we have an increasing 
devotion to the Constitution of the United 
States. 

Resolved, 2. That the citizens of the so- 
called ‘‘Confederate States,”’ never having 
complained against the Federal government, 
and never having remonstrated against one 
of its acts, are without the semblance of a 
justification for the revolution which they 
have inaugurated. 

Resolved, 3. That as any established go- 
vernment becomes, by the fact of its exist- 
ence, ‘‘an ordinance of God,” and its execu- 
tive officers ‘‘God’s ministers,’ the govern- 
ment under which it is our privilege to live, 
founded in prayer, cemented by the blood 
of hundreds of patriots, “‘who counted not 
their lives dear unto them,” pervaded by 
the laws and morality of our holy religion 
—this government is emphatically of God, 
and as such, should be sustained, no matter 
the cost of money and blood required; that 
they who resist its power resist a Divine 
ordinance, and that they who have gone, or 
may yet go forth to defend the cause of our 
imperilled nation, “(not bearing the sword 
in vain, are God’s avengers, to execute 
wrath upon evil doers.” | 

Resolved, 4. That we heartily approve 
the recommendation of the President of the 
United States, calling upon our citizens to 
observe the iast Thursday in September as 
a day of fasting, humiliation, and prayer; 
and that our congregations be enjoined to 
observe the same. | 

Resolved, 5. That a copy of these resolu- 
tions be forwarded to the Presbyterian, the 
Presbyterian Banner, the New York Obser- 
ver, and the county papers published with- 
in the bounds of this Presbytery.” 

Attest, 

Foster, Stated Clerk. 


JOHN KNOX’S DEATH-BED. 


Step into this room where the greatest 
Scotsman lies dying, and see an example 
more striking, warning, alarming still. 
From the iron grasp of kings and princes, 
Knox had wrung the rights of Scotland. 
Ready to contend even unto death, he had 
bearded proud nobles and prouder church- 
men; he had stocd under the fire of battle; 
he had been chained to the galley’s oar; 
he had occupied the pulpit with a carbine 
levelled at his fearless head; and to plant 
God’s truth, and that tree of civil and reli- 
gious liberty which has struck its roots so 
deep in our soil, and under whose shadow 
we are this day sitting, he had fought many 
a hard battle; but his hardest was fought 
in the solitude of the night, and amid the 
quietness of a dying chamber. 

One morning his friends enter his apart- 
ment. They find him faint and pallid, 
wearing the look of one who had passed a 
troubled night. So he had; he had been 
fighting, not sleeping; wrestling, not rest- 
ing; and it required all God’s grace to 
bring him off conqueror. Till daybreak, 
Jacob wrestled with the Angel of the Cove- 
nant; and that long night Knox had passed 
wrestling with the prince of darkness. Like 
Bunyan’s pilgrim, he met Apollyon in the 
valley, and their swords struck fire in the 
shadow of death. The lion is said to be 
boldest in the storm. His roar is never 
80 loud as in. the pauses of the thunder 


4 


and when the lightning flashes, brightest 
are the flashes of his cruel eye; and ao he 
who, as a roaring lion, goeth about seeking 
whom he may devour, often seizes the hour 
of nature’s distress to assault us with his 
fiercest temptations. Satan tempted Job 
when he was bowed down with grief. Satan 
tempted Jesus when he was faint with hun- 
ger. Satan tempted Peter when he was 
weary with watching, and heart-broken with 
sorfow; reserving, perhaps, his grand as- 
sault on us for times that offer him a great 
advantage, it was when Knox was worn 
out, left alone, his head laid low on a dying 
pillow, that Satan, like a roaring lion, 
leaped upon his bed. Into the room the 
enemy had come; he stands by his bed; 
he reminds him that he had been a stand- 
ard- bearer of the truth—a reformer—a bold 
confessor—a distinguished sufferer—the 
very foremost man of his time and country; 
he attempts to persuade him that surely 
such rare merits deserve the crown. The 
Christian conquered—but hard put to it— 
only conquered through Him that loved 
him.— Dr. Guthrie. 


THE CHRISTIAN’S MOTIVE. 


Strong as all other motives are, they are 
nothing when compared with that greatest 
and mightiest one—the command of the 
Master. Christ, his great and gracious 
Saviour, hath commanded him, as the 


grand end of his earthly being, to labour to 


bring impenitent men under the power of 
the gospel. And this motive is omnipo- 
tent. ‘The love of Christ constraineth 
him.” Other motives might fail—philan- 
thropy, benevolence, love for kind, or for 
kindred—these might appeal to him in 
vain. He might think of the dark places 
of the earth, full of the habitations of 
cruelty; of the Indian’s babe on a heathen 
alter; of a Hindoo widow, on the terrible 
death-pyre—he might think of the home 
of his familiar friend, made desolate and 
despairing by reason of unbelief and in- 
iquity—yea, perhaps, he might think even 
of an immortal soul as abiding under the 
curse of a violated law; and so, exposed 
every moment toa death that is eternal— 
he might think of all these things, I say, 
and yet, under the dread power of his re- 
maining carnality, remain comparatively 
indolent, and at ease in Zion. But mean- 
while, there is a motive that will not, can- 
not fail—his intense love for Jesus. He 
knows that the salvation of men is the 
desire lying nearest to the heart that was 
pierced on Calvary—a desire with which 
that heart is burdened—a desire with 
which it travails. And before that one 
thought every consideration of ease, or 
honour, or pleasure, passes away, as sere 
leaves before a tempest. ‘O,’’ he says, ‘I 
can do my Lord’s bidding! I can gladden 
my Saviour’s heart! I can add jewels 
of immense price to Emmanuel’s many 
crowns! And what care I now for the 
world’s prizes? Why shrink I now from 
the world’s frown? OO, for a thousand 
hearts to love Jesus! O, for a thousand 
tongues to praise Jesus! OQ, for a thou- 
sand lives to spend and be spent in the 
service of Jesus! The love of my kindred 
might fail—but the love of Christ constrain- 
eth me!—Rev. Dr. Wadsworth. 


the Home and Foreign Record. 


Rev. Thomas S. Ogden, of the Corisco | 


Mission, Africa. 


A month of sickness—a day of death! 
Brother Ogden is no more. He died at 
Corisco, on the 12th of May, 1861. 

The sad news spread rapidly through the 
native towns, and every where were heard 
expressions of sorrow, ‘‘Our missionary is 
dead!” «Qur friend!” «:Qur father!’ 
‘¢We look on him no more!”’ 

The funeral was attended by a large con- 
course of people, whose silent tears bespoke 
heartfelt grief. His remains sleep in our 
quiet graveyard, beside his little infant, 
and the two who have gone before him, to 
meet the Lord of the harvest. The be- 
reaved mission feels the affliction sorely. 
Our hearts are cast down, but not in des- 
pair. Our Father chastens us, but it is in 
love. | 

Thomas Spencer Ogden, of the Presby- 
tery of New Brunswick, ‘New Jersey, sailed 
from New York on the 6th of October, 
1857, and arrived at Corisco on the 14th 
of January, 1858. He immediately entered 
with zeal into the work of teaching the 
Benga boys, then at Evangasimba; but 
soon afterwards the school was transferred 
to Ugobi, when he took the entire charge, 
until the arrival of brother McQueen, in 
September. His first serious illness oc- 
curred in June, 1859—wmalignant, followed 
by typhoid fever. In hope of more speedy 
recovery, he was removed in July to Evan- 
gasimba. Here he soon after resumed the 
instruction of the more advanced boys from 
the Ugobi school, devoting full eight hours 
per day to this work, and to the candidates 
for licensure. In March, 1860, he suffered 
another attack of malignant fever. From 
this he recovered slowly. In accordance 
with medical advice, he made a month’s 
voyage to Fernando Po and Calabar, which 
re-established his health. On the departure 
of Mr. Mackey for America, he was ap- 
pointed to the charge of the girls’ school, 
and the erection of a dwelling appropriated 
exclusively to that institution. 

Such of the boys as the mission deemed 
worthy to remain, he still continued to 
teach, up to the time of his last illness. 
He engaged in earnest in the work of build- 
ing and fitting up the school in its new 
location, putting his hand to all manner of 
work which the men were able to do. 

-On the Ist of October, on account of 
Mrs. Ogden’s health, the mission unani- 
mously gave him leave to return to Ame- 
rica, yet in view of the embarrassed state 
of the mission, after earnest prayer, they 
both decided to remain. He withdrew his 
request, and resumed his work, which was 
so far completed, that he took up his-resi- 
dence there with the school, on the 6th of 
November, 1860. | 

The out-door work being finished, he 
turned his attention with diligence to the 
completion of the translation of Luke, hear- 
ing lessons for six hours a day from his 
boys, and from candidates for the sacred 
work, in addition to the other duties of the 
station. The speedy decline of his health 
was noticed with concern, but he was un- 
willing to leave Mrs. Ogden, and desired to 
‘‘keep up” until she was out of danger. 
In March appeared fearful signs of malig- 
nant fever. fe still kept about his usual 
business, and took such medicines as were 
thought appropriate, before the actual in- 
vasion of disease. He was also desired to 
keep a good look-out for the first approach 
of the dreaded malady. During Mrs. Og- 
den’s illness he was busy, day and night, 
ministering to her comfort. On Sunday, 
28th April, he was attacked with a severe 
turn of the disease, which scarcely left him 
strength to walk. A similar attack had 
probably occurred, unobserved, several times 
before, during the past month. The bem- 
orrhage was gradually arrested, and he 
steadily gained, until Sabbath, May 5th; 
then the pulse became feebler, and though 
supported by the best tonics we can com- 


day, fever supervened—hope failed, and 


mand, the system did not rally. On Satar- | 


September 7, 1861. 


nature could hold out no longer. Gradu- 
ally failing, without pain, he nal quietly, 
as to sleep, and ceased to breathe at the 
ful ars of the Sabbath. 
© seemed conscious of his a bin 

end, before any one else. Sc can his. 
mind was at peace, but he thought he 
should never recover. ~ Just before his 
death, he was asked if he found comfort in 
trusting in Christ, in a dying hour? He 
seemed surprised at the question, then re- 
plied with emphasis, «Yes; in whom elae 
can we trust, but in Christ alone ?”’ 

From his first arrival in Corisco, he omit- 
ted nO opportunity for preaching to pass 
unimproved—in the churches, in the towns, 
by the wayside, often at Ilobi, he urged 
assemblies and individuals to repentance. 
At his death, he was pastor of the church, 
and superintendent of the Sabbath-school 
at Evangasimba. 

To rear up an efficient native ministry, 
and to give to them the word of God in 
their own native language, were the objects 
which called forth his most earnest efforts. 
He cheerfully struggled on against a hostile 
climate, happy both to toil and to suffer in 
God’s work. He continued these labours 
when he should have been confined to his 
sick-bed. He fell, as he believed, at the 
post of duty, with the harness on. His 
dying words were, “Who will go? Can 


you go? Who will go to preach on the — 


L. L. - 


main-land?” 


Hanover College and the Seminary of 
the North-west. 


It has been formerly published in this 
paper, that Mrs. Mary Aou Richardson 
had assigned to Hanover College a dona- 
tion of $15,000, made by her deceased 
husband, Mr. Elias Ayers, to the New Al- 
bany Theological Seminary, which was to 
revert to her in case of its removal from 
that place. The Directors of the Seminary 
of the North-west having commenced legal 
proceedings in the case, subsequently en- 
tered into an agreement with the Trustees 
of Hanover College, through their Presi- 
dent, Dr. Wood, instructing their attorney, 
in conjunction with the attorney of the 
College, to request the Supreme Court to 
enter a decree to the effect that all the pro- 
perty belonging to the New Albany Theo- 
logical Seminary, after paying its debts and 
costs of suit, be equally divided between 
the Seminary of the North-west and Hano- 
ver College. Such a decree, we are grati- 
fied to learn, has been entered, and the 
controversy is thus amicably ‘adjusted. 
The assets of the Seminary consist chiefly 
of real estate, the nominal value of which 
is over $20,000; and the debts, &., are 


about $3000; leaving a balance of some | 


$10,000 for each Institution. —Presdyter. 


PROFIT OF PRAYER. 


The profit of prayer is thus excellently 
set forth in a few sentences by the French 
writer, La Mennais:—* After praying, is 
not the heart lighter, and the soul happier? 
Prayer renders affliction less sorrowful, and 
joy more pure. It mingles with the one an 
unspeakable sweetness, and adds to the other 
a celestial perfume. Sometimes there pass- 
es over the fields a wind which parches the 
plants, and then their withered stems will 
droop toward the earth; but watered by 
the dew, they regain their freshness, and 
lift up their languishing heads. So there 
are always burning winds, which pass over 
the soul and wither it. Prayer is the dew 
which refreshes it again.” 


Luther’s Residence at Wittenberg. 


Ascending a rough, neglected stairway, I 
entered the room in which Luther resided 
after his marriage. His old furniture is 
still there. There is the table on which he 
wrote—the chair on which he sat—a kind 
of double seat, where he used to read and 
converse with his Catharina—all chipped 
and sliced by Vandal travellers. There, 
too, is the old large stove, whose plates are 
covered with figures of the four evangelists, 
cast after devices by Luther himself. That, 
fortunately, cannot be cut into chips. A 
little case, protected by glass doors, contains 
a number of relics, such as specimens of his 
handwriting, some old documents, and em- 
broidery wrought by his wife. There are 
fragments of a drinking glass, said to have 
been broken by Peter the Great. When a 
young man, he visited Wittenberg, and de- 
sired to carry away the glass, but being 
refused permission, he- dashed it in pieces 
on the floor—an act wortby of this haughty 
and passionate Czar! There, too, is a beer- 
mug of large size, which shows that three 
centuries have not changed the German’s 
devotion to his favourite beverage. Over 
the door is a scrawl in chalk, protected by 
glass, which may be guessed to be “ Peter,” 
and tradition says was written by the 
Czar. If so, the scribbling propensity is 
not confined to Americans. In an adjoining 
room is the desk from which the great Re- 
former lectured. On its front are four 
circular paintings, representing the four 
faculties of the University—law, medicine, 
theology, and philosophy. The latter con- 
tains a fine female figure, which my guide 
said was a likeness of Catharina, showing 
alike Luther’s taste and affection. On the 
walls are portraits by Cranach. There is 
also a cast taken after Luther's death. 

I was looking at these monuments, and 
asked where is Luther’s; when my guide 
pointed to a plain stone at my feet, which 
was a part of the floor, whereon was the 
name of Luther. Removing this, there is 
a neat bronze tablet, with his name, and 
date of birth and death. Such is the sim- 
ple monument—a similar one marks where 
Melancthon sleeps.— Bishop Simpson's Let- 


COMMUNION WITH GOD. 


Were we acquainted with the way of 


intermixing holy thoughts and ejaculatory 


prayers to God in our ordinary engagements, 
it would keep the heart in a sweet temper 
all the day long, and have an excellent 
influence in all our ordinary actions and 
holy performances. This were to ‘walk 
with God” indeed, to go all the day long 
as in our Father’s hand; whereas, without 
this, our praying morning and evening 
looks but as a formal visit, not delighting 
in that constant converse which yet is our 
happiness and honour, and makes all estates 
sweet. This would refresh us in the hardest 
labour, as they that carry the spices from 
Arabia are refreshed with the smell of 
them in their journey.—Leighton. | 


Gcclesiastical Record. 


Correspondents will please address the Rev. 
Henry F. Lee, recently of Newtown, Penneyl- 
vania, at No. 1905 Green street, Philadelphia. 

The post-office address of R. L. McCune is 
changed from Mercersburg, Franklin county, 
Pennsylvania, to Fayette post-office, Allegheny 
county, Pennsylvania. 

The Rev. James G. Shinn, pastor of the 
Presbyterian church at Port Richmond, Penn- 
sylvania, has been appointed Chaplain of 
Colonel Birney’s Regiment of Pennsylvania 
Volunteers, now in the field. 

The post-office address of the Rev. David 
Hull is changed from Cogan Station, Penn- 
sylvania, to Viola, Mercer county, Illinois, 
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marvellous tale, which is to 
at the South, that at the 


Alexandria. A 


this 


Run, three. wagons were taken from 
the Federal forces containing 32,000. band- 


evidently 
that we never presumed any but | 

owever, i qipeacre it 
Louisvili with eingalar simpli- 


is ia proof. positive that this one is 
pie of the whole 32,000. 
Prentice, of the Lealeville Journal, very 
and. smusingly fremerks, that a hand cuff, 
made of ison, aust at least weigh one pound, 
thatian samy wagon is not adapted to receive 


a freight of morte than eight hundred pounds, 
and pence et least forty wagons, instead of 
hres; 08 , must have been employed to 


aecommodate the 32,000. These ought 
any one of the utter absurdity of 


The work of fortifying Federal Hill, near 
Baltimore, is progressing rapidly, and over 
one hundred men are hard at work in excava- 
ne ‘aay entrenchments, besides long trains 
of and carts. The building of the 
Marine Observatory, which stood upon the 
brow of the elevation, has been removed to a 
point near Captain Shillinger’s public house, 
and the old frame building, adjioning the old 
site, will soon be levelled to the ground. 

—It seems that the Canadians are investing 
considerably in United States bonds—so ex- 
tensively as to cause the Montreal Commercial 
Advertiser to state that thereby the solvency 
of the savings banks is likely to be compro- 
mised. The banks have been obliged to 
realise funds for withdrawal, for such invest- 
ments, at much disadvantage. : 

—General McClellan grows every da more 

‘ popular with the troops. He does not despise 
The means which make a general popular with 
soldiers, well knowing that if he would inspire 
men with true soldierly qualities, they must 
first have confidence in him. He has fre- 

uently, of late, visited the camps incog., thus 

vering the condition of the men, and 

ascertaining the real nature of their griev- 

ances, There. are many indications of the 

great of McClellan among the sol- 

henever he shows himself, he is 

ted with enthusiastic applause, and in 

ir private conversations, they constantly 
express a desire to retrieve their reputation. 

—From undoubted information received, 
in addition to the camp measles, the small- 
pox rages viruleotly in nearly all the camp, 
and other hospitals, from Vienna to Richmond. 
For instance, last week there were eighty- 
three dangerous cases of small-pox among 
their total force of three thousand at Vienna. 
From the best information we can obtain, we 
believe that full five thousand or more of 

’s force are in the hospitals. There 
has been one or two cases of small-pox at 
Washington ever since the commencement of 
the military occupation of that city; never 
more than four cases at a time, and but a 
single death from the disease. In that time 
Beauregard and Johnson have lost between 
three and five hundred men, from that disease. 

—An army officer has just made a most 
interesting estimate of the materials required 
by an army. He says that 50,000 men con- 
sume daily 312 tons and 10 cwt. of provisions 


‘ alone, thus requiring 300 horses to carry food 


enough to support them for the first four days, 
assuming that they themselves could carry 
the first three day’s food—and 300 horses to 
carry the food needed every day afterwards. 
Thus 800 tons of provision should be sent 
with an army commencing a week’s march. 
Their baggage and ammunition would require 
at least as much more carrying material, and 
cavalry, ten times as much; so that an army 
of 50,000, properly supplied, and having a 
small proportion of horse soldiers, would need 
the services of over 1000 horses (a ton each) 
for a single day’s necessaries. 


—It is said that McCullough’s army has 
been increased by reinforcements from Mis- 
souri and the South, to 40,000 men, and is 
moving northward to the Missouririver. Gen- 
eral Rains, with the advance guard of 800 
men, is said to be at Sedalia; 7000 more are 
reported to be at Bolivar, and a considerable 
force at Lebanon, half way between Spring- 
field and Rolla. Later reports are that McOul 
lough and Hardee were falling back to Kan- 
6as. a 
—The number of vessels purchased by the 
Secretary of the Navy since the commence- 
ment of the war is seventy-eight. The number 
chartered is ten. Eight steam sloops are build- 
ing; twenty-three -boats are in various 
stages of pro , and thirty-five vessels are 
fitting out. In addition to these vigorous 
measures of the department, all the ships of 
the navy have been called home from distant 
service, and eighty captures have been made. 

—Authentic reporte show that fifteen of our 
soldiers were killed, and about forty wounded, 
at the recent battle at Summersville. A 
large number of the Seventh Ohio regiment 
scattered during the fight, and are missing, 


- but it is hoped that most of these will escape. 


—A place has been discovered in the city 
of Georgetown, kept by a secessionist, where 
runaway soldiers are afforded facilities for ex- 
changing their uniforms for citizens’ clothes. 
Several soldiers have escaped in this way. 

—The Richmond correspondent of the 
Charleston Mercury asserts that their losses 
were greater than ours. The rebel tele- 
graphic dispatches, published before they had 
seen our story, or known the state of our 
army, admitted that the slaughter on both 
Sides was terrible. Various Southern regi- 
ments have published their reports unofficial- 
ly, showing a frightful account of killed and 
wounded. One Georgia regiment admits hav- 
ing lost five hundred and seventy men killed 
and wounded. But these are only fragmen- 
tary reports, and no full and authentic list of 
the losses has ever been published. As re- 

s the battle of Oak Hill, General Price 

rendered his account of the losses of the 
five Missouri regiments, which were panic- 
stricken and fled, and that sums up fearfully; 
but General McCullough, who.commanded all 
the rest of the forces, has made no report, nor 
is he likely to do so, having marched off to 
operate against Jefferson city. In fact, sup- 
pression is the policy of the rebels on all oc- 
casions. 

—The vessels of the navy now on service in 
the Atlantic and Gulf squadrons number fifty- 
nine. In the Potomac squadron there are 
twenty-five vessels on active duty. Twelve 
naval vessels, which have been ordsred home, 
have not yet arrived. In the picket skirmish- 
es on the Potomac, last week, we have lost 
several men, but the enemy lost sixteen cer- 
tainly killed. 

—A letter from Fernandina, Florida, dated 
August 2lst, received at Savannah, says: 
“The crew of the privateer Jeff. Davis arrived 
here this afternoon. They state that on Sun- 
day mourning, while trying to get into St. 
Augustine, the vessel struck on the bar, and 
was lost. All her guns were saved, with the 
exception of two small ones. The Jeff. Davis 
was a brigantine, armed with five guns and 
manned by sixty men.” 

—Although Kentucky has, by a large major- 
ity, shown ite loyalty, the secessionists are 
actively employed in mustering their forces, 
and are evidently designing to overawe the 
loyal Legislature now in session. This will 
probably lead to a fight. 

—The Government has telegraphic advices 
from General Rosenccranz, intimating that all 
is right with his command, forwarded since 
the Richmond papers published the account 
of his alleged surrender to General Lee, 
which, of course, was utterly unfounded. 

—Beauregard’s army is slowly approachin 
the Potomac, and is in the neighbourhood o 
neces are threatening, 
although it is believed the Federal troops are 
prepared for them. 

—Glorious news have been heard from the 
naval expedition, the sailing of which was 
noticed in our items of last week. Its des- 
tination was Hatteras Inlet, on the North 
Carolina coast, and it has been most suc- 
cessful. The expedition was under the com- 
mand of General Butler and Commodore 
Stringham. After a whole day’s cannonading, 
Forts Hatteras and Clark unconditionally sur- 
rendered. Commodore Barron, two Colonels, 
two Majors, a number of Captains, Lieuten- 


ante, in all forty-eight officers, and seven hun- 
dred 


were taken prisoners, and sent to 
New York. A number of Confederates were 
killed and wounded, and none were lost on the 
Federal side. Nearly thirty cannon, a thou- 
sand stand of arms, a large supply of ammu- 
ition, army stores, and some vessels were 
Captured. This is the most important victory 
of the war. By holding this position, the 
Government will be able, it is supposed, to 
render effective the blockade of the whole 
coast of North Carolina and Virginia, and 
break up the great nest of the privateers. 
The effect of this news is most inspiriting 
onthe North. . 
—General Frémont has declared the whole 
of Missouri under martial law, and the 
property and slaves of all in rebellion in the 
tate, confiscated. This severe measure was 
rendered imperative by the unscrupulous cun- 
duct of the sevessionists in the State. 


Cals, to be used on the Confederates after 
defeat. This was so 


Fartign Ste ms. 


Miestonary VOYAGE UP THE YANG- 
Missionary Magazine 
and Chronicle, of the London Mission- 
ary Society, publishes a letter from the 
Rey. W. Muirhead, dated Shanghai, April 
5, narrating the particulars of his voyage 
with the British fleet on the Yang-tse. it 
confirms previous accounts as to the desola- 
tion caused by the insurgents, beyond whose 
lines he says there appeared to be sigus of 
life and activity, both on the river and on 
the land. Mr. Parkes had been at Nankion, 
and had an interview with the rebel au- 
thorities, which was not satisfactory. In a 
political point of view, he is much disap- 
pointed in regard to them, as they seem to 
want the elements of government altogether, 
and dre, in this respect, far behind the Im- 
perial régime, while, in reference to military 
affairs, it is ible for them to overturn 
the dynasty, without being able to construct 
anything in its stead. The result will be, 
that rebellions will break out in different 
directions, as is now actually the case, and 
produce greater disorder and misery than 
ever. In a commercial point of view, of 
course, there is little prospect of doing any- 
thing while the movement continues in its 
present state; and, in a religious aspect, it 
remains for the Directors to decide whether 
their missionaries should settle among the 
insurgents, or seek to establish themselves 
in other quarters. You are already fully 
informed as to the character of the rebellion, 
the errors and blasphemies of theechief, 


the amount of religious knowledge diffused 


through his means, and the feelings of the 
population on the subject. There are some 
of us disposed to go among the insurgents, 
and try to give them right views of Christi- 
anity. Others are more inclined to occupy 
Imperial ground, for the sake of reaching 
the multitude beyond. Both parties would 
leave their final allocation to be determined 
afterwards, when peace and order are likely 
to prevail. Meanwhile, merchants are re- 
solving to go on quietly, and, without in- 
curring heavy expenses, see what can be 
done at Han-kow and Kiu-Keang. The 
Consuls are moving up in two or three days, 
so as to take formal possession of the land, 
and it is desirable that our missionaries do 
80 too. 


GARDENS FOR SOLDIERS IN FRANCE.— 
The Nouvelliste of Rouen has the following: 
.*¢ At the camp of Chalons, the Emperor has 
already caused to be given to each soldier a 
small garden, which he is to cultivate and 
keep in order, and rewards are to be given 
to the best labourers. This measure is to 
be considerably extended. Henceforward 
the troops will devote part of their leisure 
time to agricultural labours during the 
summer, and in the winter each regiment 
will have classes for agriculture and horti- 
culture.” : 


NewtTon.—No monument has ever yet 
been raised to the memory of the illustrious 
Newton. In commenting upon this fact, 
the Paris Journal des Debats asks if 
England does not fear lest a universal 
humanity should forestall her by an obelisk 
bearing the inscription :—‘‘To Newton, an 
Englishman, by all the nations except un- 
grateful England.” 


Bers 1n Sucar 
Entomological Gazette of Stettin contains 
the following:—‘ The extensive meadows 
on the banks of the Oder naturally induced 
many farmers to keep bees; but these wise 
insects seem to prefer obtaining their honey 
with as little labour as possible, and have, 
for years past, been in the habit of fre- 

uenting two sugar refineries at no great 
Fag Under such favourable circum- 
stances, the yield of honey was very great, 
and the farmers came at last to keep ten, 
or even twenty times more hives than for- 
werly. The sugar-refiners, however, after 
long finding the bees very troublesome, 
made the discovery that they were not only 
annoying, but rather expensive visitors, 
and accordingly adopted means to destroy 
them. This was affected by suddenly clos- 
ing all the doors and shutters, and then 
opening one small window, to which the 
bees immediately flew, and were killed in 
thousands by a jet of boiling water. The 
dead bees were afterwards thrown into the 
boilers to extract the sugar they had ap- 
propriated. It has been estimated that as 
many as eleven millions have been thus 
destroyed in a year, and that about twelve 
hundred francs worth of sugar has been ex- 
tracted from them. It is a remarkable 
fact, that the bees would never touch beet- 
root sugar till refined, owing to the pungent 
smell of the plant; but cane sugar was 
equally acceptable to them, whether refined 
or not.” 


crisis in the religious 
fairs of Holland is drawing on. The evan- 
gelical element is at work, and has been at 
work for the last twenty-five years, and is 
causing a-fermentation in the churches, espe- 
cially those of the Reformed Dutch Church, 
which may still be called the National 
Church of that country. Great and good 
must be the result, although it will not be 
attained but through some confusion, and 
the occurrence, perhaps, of some serious 
terhporary evils. 


PERSECUTION OF PROTESTANTS IN 
Spain.—The Granada journals state that 
three poor persons—one a hatter, another a 
charcoal dealer, and the third a public let- 
ter-writer—had been lodged in prison on 
the charge of having distributed Protestant 
works, and defended Protestant doctrines, 
at Alhama, Trigo, Luno, and Matamores. 
It is added that the English at Granada 
were liberally providing for their wants. 


Great Forest Fire 1n Corsica.— 
There has been a terrible fire in Corsica, 
causing the destruction of the fine forest of 
Tartaggine, near Piggiola. In two hours 
it had completely destroyed two leagues of 
timber, and two other forests were in great 
danger. . 


FEMALE Epvucation 1n Inp1A.—The 
Report which has been issued by the 
Government on the progress and condition 
of the Bengal Presidency, states that little 
has as yet been done in regard to female 
education, and there are but ten schools 
in operation, attended by somewhat over 
367 children. Asa general rule, the peo- 
ple are opposed to female education, and it 
must, it is feared, be a work of very slow 
development, because of there not being 
that direct and tangible benefit to be de- 
rived from the education of daughters 
which follows from the education of sons. 
In a country where the girls marry at the 
age of four or five, and are mothers at thir- 
teen or fourteen, it is not from schools 
that any great success in this direction can 
be anticipated; female education must be 
brought within the penetralia of home. 
There is reason to believe that it has at 
length gained entrance there, and takes the 
form of Zenana teaching. The Report ac- 
knowledges that it is impossible to obtain 
statistics of this mode of education, but it 
is stated to be quite certain that it is 
spreading. 

The Female Missionary Intelligencer 
gives the following view of recent efforts 
for the instruction of Hindoo females: 
*¢ Efforts for the instruction of the secluded 
ladies in the Zenanas, are carried on by 
more than one of the Society’s correspon- 
dents; each of whom has had some encour- 
agement to cheer her on, although the dif- 
ficulties of the work are necessarily very 
great. In one district, heathen gentlemen 
themselves invited native Christian agency 
to carry on a school for their daughters. 
From another, a missionary lady writes: 
‘There is much more doing among the 
females of this country than even people in 
Calcutta have any idea of; yet, on asking a 
Hindoo gentleman why the women of his 


teply, “They no learn—they stupid. You 


(1854, 16 rainy days; and in 1856, 14 rainy 


house were not to read, she received this 


see her,” — to his wife, beast, 
she never learn.””’ Christian perseverance, 
however, triumphed, and three times a 
week eleven ladies, in that very house, 
receive instruction in those truths which 
alone can make them wise unto salvation. 
An educated native, writing to a mission- 
ary friend in England, says:—‘ The middle 
and rich population of Calcutta have begun 
to teach their females, either by private 
teaching, or in private schools. You will 
be glad to hear of several cases that have 
happened in rich families in Calcutta, con- 
cerning the marriage of their daughters. 
The rich educated natives were disinclined 
to marry them, because they were ignorant ; 
so now it has been felt that females ought 
to get education.’”’ 


Tae Dome or Cotocne.—Advices from 
Cologne state that the cathedral of that city 
will be soon finished, and that the tradi- 
tional bouquet, with which masons indicate 
the completion of their work, will be placed 
on the summit of the building on the anni- 
versary of the day which witnessed the lay- 
ing of its first stone, six hundred and thir- 
teen years ago. 


Tae Great Exarsition or 1862.— 
The building at South Kensington is mak- 
ing rapid progress. The picture-gallery 
will be roofed in early in October. By 
the 12th of February the entire building is 
to be formally handed over to the Royal 
Commissioners, in (it is hoped) a complete 
state. The first of May is fixed as the 
opening day. No further application for 
space will be received after the 30th inst. 
Eaogland and the Colonies have demanded 
more than five times the space of the en- 
tire building. One inventor alone asks for 
72,000 square feet! In fact, Salisbury 
Plain would not be large enough, if half the 
demands now made for exhibiting space 
were attended to, or granted. A trade list, 
compiled with a view to classification, com- 
prises no less than 6000 distinct trades and 
manufactures, hundreds of which the gen- 
- public never heard the names of be- 

ore. 


BusINEss IN THE Divorce Court. 
—Since last November till July 27 of this 
year, Sir Cresswell Cresswell dissolved 164 
marriages. The Judge left 30 cases of 
atrears, to which 40 have been added. 
The number of applications for divorce in 
the nine months past were 201; and, if to 
this we add the 70 new applications and 
the arrears, we have the astounding num- 
ber of 271 divorces applied for in nine 
months of legal hearing. 


Fish Betow.—The Industrial So- 
ciety of Mulhausen has just received from 
the Desert of Algeria a phial of spirits of 
Wine, containing a number of small fish, 
which were thrown up from an Artesian 
well in the district of Tollygur, from a 
depth of 130 feet. The water in which 
these fish were living had a temperature of 
23 7-19ths centigrade (74 75 Fahrenheit), 
and comes from a subterranean spring, pro- 
ducing 2800 litres a minute. These fish 
had been-kept alive for a week in water, 
and were not blind, asis generally supposed 
to be the case with fish coming from dark 
places. 


A New Asrerom.—The seventieth 
planet has been discovered by Mr. Paysen, 
of Madras, and has been named the Asia, 
as it is the first discovery of the kind which 
has been made in that quarter of the globe. 
It is an asteroid between the eleventh and 
twelfth magnitude. 


St. SwirHin’s Day.— The value to be put 
upon the popular notion that if it rains upon 
the 15th of July, it will do so for the forty 
succeeding days, may be learnt from the 
following facts, from the Greenwich obser- 
vations for the last twenty years:—It ap- 
pears that St. Swithin’s day was wet in 
1841, and there were 23 rainy days up to 
the 24th of August; 1845, 26 rainy days; 
1851, 13 rainy days; 1853, 18 rainy days; 


days. In 1842 and following years, St. 
Swithin’s day was dry, and the result was, 
in 1842, 12 rainy days; 1843, 22 rainy 
days; 1844, 20 rainy days; 1846, 21 rainy 
days; 1847, 17 rainy Gays; 1848, 31 rainy 
days; 1849, 20 rainy days; 1850, 17 rainy 
days; 1852, 19 rainy days; 1855, 18 rainy 
days; 1857, 14 rainy days; 1858, 14 rainy 
days; 1859, 13 rainy days; and in 1860, 
29 rainy days. These figures show the 
superstition to be founded on a fallacy, as 
the average of twenty years proves rain to 
have fallen upon the largest number of days 
when St. Swithin’s day was dry.—London 


Times. 


THE SuLTan’s JEWELS.—The sale of 
these jewels by a London auctioneer, was 
concluded on a recent Friday. The second 
day’s sale amounted to $54,400. Total of 
both days, $98,200. 


Sotar Spots.—At the observatery of 
the Polytechnic School in Paris, M. Tissot 
has measured the size of a large solar spot, 
and found its length, exclusive of the pe- 
numbra, to be 24,800 British miles, and its 
breadth, for two-thirds of that length, 7000. 
Two globes, each nearly equal to the earth 
in size, could enter that opening side by 
side. 


Srrior Justice—The following adver- 


tisement ‘appeared in one of the London | 


newspapers :—‘ A gentleman, who is about 
to leave the house in which he resides, and 
being desirous to return it to the landlord 
in the same condition in which he found it, 
will pay a fair price for five hundred full- 
grown rats, an acre of poisonous weeds, and 
a cartload of rubbish; the weeds to be plant- 
ed in the garden, the rubbish left on the 
door step, and the rats suffered to run loose 
through the house.” 


JEWs IN AMSTERDAM.—From a report 
of the Amsterdam civic authorities, it ap- 
pears that among the 269,532 inhabitants 
of the city, there are 26,879 Dutch, and 
3208 Portuguese Jews. The former have 
eight synagogues and two ministers; the 
latter four synagogues and three ministers. 


SrinGULAR EFFECTS OF AN ACCIDENT ON 
Mont Biano.—The Medical Timesand Ga- 
zette contains the following :—‘‘ A party as- 
cending Mont Blanc, consisting of Messrs. 
H., B., and others, all first-rate mountaineers, 
with their guides, had slept out -all night, 
and after breakfast Mr. B. left the others 
for a few minutes, being on a slight slope 
near a precipice. In returning to the party 
Mr. B. slipped, fell on his back, and then 
over. He slid down 1500 feet, at an angle 
of 45 degrees by measurement, at a velocity 
of not less than 60 miles an hour, over fro- 
zen snow covered by little peas of ice like 
hail, and being brought up at a crevasse by 
the collected snow in his clothes; this, owing 
to the arrangemént of his dress at the time 
of the accident, his trowsers being down, 
no doubt saved him, by tying his legs toge- 
ther. Dr. Metcalfe was sent for to St. Ger- 
vais late that night, and arrived there at 
six o'clock the following morning. He 
found Mr. B., a young gentleman of nine- 
teen, in a state of collapse, wrapped in cold 
wet sheets, which were at once removed, 
and restoratives given until re-action set in. 
Sensible; no alteration of the pupil; face 
looking like that of a man four or five days 
in the water, covered with blood, much 
swollen; skin off the right side of the nose 
and face; forehead abraded; hands burnt 
black on the backs, swollen, the fingers as 
if the ends were ground down on a coarse 
grindstone; nails all right; arms and elbows 
clear from wounds, but bruised from under * 
the left arm to the ancle; the side scratched 
in every direction, as if with a sharp curry- 


comb, the right side not marked so high; 
the calf of each leg on the outside is fairly ‘ 
burnt black and dead, back of the calf un- | 
hurt; nates burnt off by the friction, and 
sides of the thighs the same, these parts 
being red or white. Pulse from 0 got to 
120, weak, thready, intermittent; stupor 
considerable; memory good; head not af- 


fected beyond what any severe shock would | 
cause. Diarrhoca came on with much irri- 
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tation, frequent micturition; thirst great 
tongue white, pale. ‘here was no blame 
attributable to anyone. He fell at seven 
o'clock, A.M., and was got to St. Gervais at 
six o'clock, P. M., after a most perilous 
carriage on a portable sledge. No bones 
broken. Dr. Metcalfe has been unremit- 
ting in his attention, and informs me that 
he is doing well, and in a few weeks will 
probably be all right, and not marked or 
injured in any visible way. He is sensible, 
and has been up already. This is a very 


interesting example of a severe ‘ brush-burn,’ 


and the consequent shock to the system.” 


General Stems. 


Secepine Eptscopacy.—The Episcopal 


Convention in the seceding States met at | 


Montgomery, Alabama, July 3d. Few del- 
egates were in attendance, but they were 
unanimous in the conviction that a new 
Convention must be formed, entirely inde- 
pendent of the North. A committee was 
appointed to draft a constitution, and report 
at an adjourned meeting at Columbia, South 
Carolina, October 16th, 1861. The Bishop 
of North Carolina, in his diocesan address, 
denies that secession, of necessity, occasions 
a disruption of the Church. He was not 
present at the Convention in Montgomery, 
and may not sympathize with its action. 


Re-Conversion.—The Rev. N.S. Fol- 
som, formerly of the Orthodox Congrega- 
tional Church, and pastor of the High 
Street Church, Providence, Rhode Island, 
but who became a Unitarian, some years 
ago, and an Instructor in the Unitarian 
Theological School, Meadville, Pennsylva- 
nia, has returned to the Orthodox Church, 
and renounced Unitarianism. 


CHRISTIAN EMIGRATION.—A new Pres- 
byterian church was dedicated on the fourth 
Sabbath in June, at Tacusa, Illinois. Its 
members have mostly removed from Penn- 
sylvania. The Rev. Mr. Loudon, of the 
Presbytery of Philadelphia, will probably 
minister to it and a neighbouring congrega- 
tion. 


BEQUESTS OF THOMAS EGLEsTON, Esq.— 
The late Thomas Egleston, Esq., of New 
York, left by his will, which bears date 
December, 1855, the following charitable 
bequests :—American Bible Society, $2000; 
American Tract Society, $2000; Old-school 
Board, Domestic Missions, $2000; Orphan 
Asylum Society of the city of New York, 
$2000; Association for the Relief of Re- 
spectable, Aged, Indigent Females, New 
York, $1000; New York Institution for the 
Blind, $2000; Deaf and Dumb Asylum, 
New York, $2000; American Sunday-School 
Union, $1000. 


CHANGE.—The Rev. Fielder Israel has 
left the Methodist Church, and become 
both the pastor and a member of the late 
Dr. Duncan’s church, in Fayette street, 
Baltimore. 


CALVINISM.—The Rev. W. E. Schenck, 
before the Old-school Synod of North Caro- 
lina, said: —‘‘ An Arminian minister bought 
a copy of the Westminster Confession of 
Faith, and lent it to a lawyer in his con- 
gregation, supposing that the reading of it 
was all that was necessary to convert him 
thoroughly to Armivianism. The lawyer 
read the book carefully, and returned it 
with the reply, ‘The Confession is not half 
so hard to believe as the proof texts. If 
they are in the Bible, the Confession is in 
accordance with it.’’”’—Pucific Expositor. 


A PrisonerR.—Among the prisoners taken 
in the late engagement at Hatteras Inlet, is 
Captain Thomas Sparrow, of Washington, 
North Carolina. Mr. Sparrow is a leading 
lawyer in Washington, and, we believe, is 
an elder in the Presbyterian church at that 
place. Apart from the bad cause in which 
he was engaged, he is a very worthy gentle- 
man. 


H. W. Beecuer.—On the 7th of last 
February, the Rev. Henry Ward Beecher 
delivered a lecture at Concert Hall, in Phi- 
ladelphia, selecting for his subject the eu- 
phonious title of “Yea, yea; nay, nay.” 
The lecture was considered a good one; it 
‘¢‘drew’”’ a good house, and Mr. Beecher was 
paid a good price for delivering it. The 
New York Independent of last week pub- 
lishes the aforesaid lecture, almost verbatim, 
under the following head: 

SERMONS BY HENRY WARD BEECHER. 
‘Entered according to Act of Congress, in the year 1860 
[TEXT.] 

«But let your communication be Yea, yea; nay 
nay; for whatsoever is more than this cometh of 
evil.” —Matt, v. 37. 

A foot-note informs us that the “sermon” 
was preached at Plymouth, Brooklyn, Janu- 
ary 20, 1861, eighteen days before its de- 
livery in Philadelphia as a lecture. Ac- 
cording to Mr. Beecher’s standard, there- 
fore, the difference between a sermon and a 
lecture consists altogether in the length of 
the text. 


APPOINTMENTS.—Dr. J. L. Janeway, 
son of the Rev. Dr. Thomas L.. Janeway, 
has been appointed Assistant Surgeon in 
the United States Army, and also, Dr. J. 
C. G. Happersett, nephew of the Rev. Dr. 
Happersett. 


A CHRISTIAN GENERAL.—The statement 
that General McClellan called upon his 
pastor, and united with him in prayer, be- 
fore starting for Western Virginia, has been 
contradicted by several newspapers. Dr. 
Thompson, of Cincinnati, in a sermon at 
Troy, recently, said he was the pastor al- 


luded to, and though he never designed to. 


give the incident any publicity, he must 
fully confirm the statement. 3 


DEATH OF A Misstonary.—We are 
pained to learn that the Rev. 8S. F. John- 
ston, a young and devoted missionary of the 
New Hebrides, South Sea Islands, from the 
Presbyterian Church of Nova Scotia, died 
on the 21st of January last. While pre- 
pariog for his great work among the hea- 
then, he spent one winter in Philadelphia, 
attending a course of medical lectures. 


NorTHERN HoME FOR’ FRIENDLESS 
CHILDREN, PHILADELPHIA.—The [Eighth 
Annual Report of the Trustees of this In- 
stitution, just issued, informs us that ‘‘the 
number of children received into the Home 
for the year, ending May 1, 1861, is 178; 
comprising 114 boys and 64 girls. Of 
these, there were committed by different 
judges, 71; released by parents, 66; re- 
turned, 41. There were discharged, dur- 
ing the same period, 177; comprising 110 
boys, 67 girls. 
dentured, i01; sent to Girard College, 1; 
returned to parents, 73; died, 2. On May 
1, 1861, the number of inmates had been 
reduced to 154, with a prospect of a large 
increase very soon.” We learn from Mr. 
Mitcheson, the Secretary, that there are 
now 193 children in the Northern Home, 
which is the largest number it has ever 
had. The enlargement of the building, by 
the construction of a wing, to be used as an 
infirmary, appears very necessary. 


DecipEeD UTTERANCES.—In the Episco-. 


pal Convention of New Hampshire the con- 
duct of Right Reverend Brigadier-General 
Polk, of Louisiana, was commented upon 
by Bishop Burgess in the following pointed 
style:—‘It is publicly stated, with every 
appearance of authenticity, that one of the 
Southern Bishops of our Church has ac- 
cepted a high command in the army of the 
revolted States. The present remark will 
be withheld from the press, unless the 
statement should be confirmed. If it be 
true, it is an act of dishonour to the Epis- 
copate, unparalleled except in the darkest 
periods, and the most corrupt communions. 
The hands of the ministry were always held 
back from bloodshed, even though the cause 
were most just. Tke provisions of our 
canons, and the present state of our land, 
are such, that in the face of a violation, 
beyond all possible anticipation, of the uni- 
versal rules and spirit of the Christian 


Of these, there were in-- 


} Church in all ages, our pe 29 is, at 
least for the time, powerless. It devolves, 
therefore, upon each Bishop to express pub- 
licly his sense of the shame of the Church 
un eng a act, and so to — the 
ibility of the supposition that it was 
tolerated.” 


Princeton Cottece.—The Trenton 
(New Jersey) Gazette says:—The College 
of New Jersey has once more started its 
machinery, and is now moving on its ac- 
customed way, unimpeded by the general 
disruption of business in the country. 
After deducting the usual Southern repre- 
sentation here, Old Princeton this year 
shows no diminution in its list of students. 
It has always been known that about one- 
third of the students were from the South- 
ern States; these, of course, all left last 
spring, leaving two hundred as the attend- 
ance on the Institution. Oa the opening 
of this session, the number was found to 
be swollen above that number by the large 
influx from the Northern States. 


Domestic Hews. 


Toe New Loan.—The success which has 
attended the new loan is the most.extraordi- 
nary in the history of financial affairs. Al- 
ready, even before the notes ure ready, thirty- 
seven hundred applications have been made 
for it in New York city. From the million- 
aire down to the servant girl, and the old 
woman with her “‘stucking of gold,” the ap- 
plicants are thronging by hundreds to the 
Subtreasury, 


says:—We yesterday saw a sample of a new 
species of rye, called the ‘‘Bingham rye,” 
which, for the largeness, plumpness, and 
beauty of the grain, surpasses any variety of 
that cereal which we have ever seen. It is 
said to be indigenous in California, where it 
has been cultivated by the gentleman whose 
name it bears. Mr. Isaac Newton, the newly 
appointed Superintendent of the Agricultural 
Bureau, connected with the Department of the 
Interior, has received a small supply of the 
grain, and will, we doubt not, distribute it 
advantageously among the farmers in different 
parts of the country. Its yield is said to be 
very great, reaching, even on poor land, fifty 
bushels per acre. 


Hay Marxcet.—The increased demand for 
hay during the past.week has caused it to 
advance considerably in price. Parties who 
have contracts for supplying the Government 
with hay are buying it up in large quantities, 
and are daily sending it off to Washington, 
where large bodies of cavalry are encamped. 
The farmers are taking advantage of this, 
and, to secure a good price fur their crop, they 
are sending it into the city in large quantities. 
The last week’s quotations show sales of over 
five hundred loads, at from seventy-five to 
ninety cents per hundred weight, which is an 
increase of fifteen cents per hundred weight 
over the prices of the previous week. 


New Navat Acapemy.—The Atlantic House, 
at Newport, Rhode Island, has been leased by 
George C. Mason, Esq., for the use of the 
Naval Academy, for six months from the 20th 
of September. It will be warmed by steam, a 
contract having been already made with a 
firm in New York. From the 20th to the 30th 
of September the new appointments will ar- 
rive, and increase the number of midshipmen 
to about two hundred. 


Accipentat Deata or a CLercyman.—The 
Rev. Daniel M. Lord, for the last ten years 
pastor of a church at Shelter Island, New 
York, was thrown from his horse at that place 
on the 26th ult. and killed. 


DistREssING OccurREeNce3.—Miss Elizabeth 
White, aged thirteen years, was drowned on 
‘the front beach at Sullivan’s Island, near 
Charleston, South Carolina, on the 17th ult. 
Her uncle, Thomas F. Porcher, while attemnt- 
ing to rescue her, was also drowned. Miss 
White’s aunt, who was with her at the time, 
was only rescued with the greatest difficulty. 


DeatH oF Lyon Mackenziz.— 
William Lyon Mackenzie, ex-member of Par- 
liament, died last Saturday, in Toronto, Can- 
ada. The deceased was the Upper Canada 
leader of the rebellion of 1837, which resulted 
in his exile to the United States for twelve 
years, during which time he was connected 
with the New York Tribune. Being pardoned 
in 1849, he returned to Canada, and was 
elected to Parliament, which position he oc- 
cupied for several years. He was universally 
respected. 


Cuicaco Trape.—The grain trade of Chi- 
cago, which, in 1840, reached what was then 
called the ‘‘enormous total” of 200,000 bushels 

r annum, has grown since then in an amaz- 
ing ratio. The Daily Press of that city re- 
ports that the receipts of grain on Tuesday, 
20th ult. amounted to 425,494 bushels, and 
on the following Monday and Tuesday to 
905,696 bushels, of which 520,397 bushels 
were corn. 


Excursion To Atiantic Crry.—One of the 
most delightful excursions to Atlantic City 
during the present season was accomplished 
by the Young Men’s Christian Association on 
eet Sa of last week. The weather was de- 
lightful for the trip, and those who participa- 
ted in it describa it as having been unusually 
pleasant in every particular. 


How Passports ARE OsTaIneD.—Passports 
can be obtained, on application either to the 
State Department at Washington, or to the 
United States district agent at New York or 
Boston. The application must be accompa- 
nied by satisfactory evidence that the appli- 
cant is a native or naturalized citizen, and 
loyal to the Government. No fee is charged 
by the Government for a passport, in any 
case, by whomsoever issued. Applicants at a 
distance, however, to save themselves time and 
trouble, usually employ a notary to prepare 
and forward the necessary proofs of citizen- 
ship, and for this service the notary, of course, 
makes a charge; but his services are not es- 
sential. 


Empezztement—Arrest or Ralt- 
roaD Conpuctors.—For months past, secret 
detectives have been employed on the entire 
line of the Pittsburg, Fort Wayne, and Chica- 
go Railroad, for the purpose of ascertaining 
whether the conductors made true and full 
returns of the moneys collected by them from 
the numerous passengers who go from point 
to point without purchasing tickets. This 

lan had its origin in certain suspicions, and 
in order to test the matter fully, the detective 
system was adopted. Last week, four con- 
ductors, running on the Western division (be- 
tween Crestline and Chicago), were quietly 
‘arrested at Bucyrus, Ohio, and held to answer. 
Their names have not yet been made public. 


Spots on tHE Son.—There are at the present 
time thirteen or fourteen distinct spots and 
groups of spots on the sun. Three or four of 
them are pretty large. They may all be 
readily seen with a telescope of moderate 
power. The largest are advanced nearly half 
way across the disc.—Providence Journal. 


Nor Asonpant.—Apples, the great staple 
of the fruit crop, promise badly this year. 
Orchards have fruited meagerly, and what 
fruit there is, is small and mean looking. 
The early apples already in market bring 
high prices, and are poor things at the best. 


Arrival From Catirornia.—The steamship 
Northern Light arrived at New York, Sep- 
tember 3d, from Aspinwall on the 26th, with 
the California mails and $750,000 in treasure. 


Larce Savaries.—The Presidents of the 
Mutual Marine Insurance Companies, at New 
York, receive princely salaries. The President 
of the Atlantic Mutual receives $25,000 a 

ear; the President of the Sun Mutual $15,- 
300: of the Great Western $10,000, and the 
Presidents of the two leading Fire and Life 
Offices receive $10,000 each. The salaries of 
the bank cashiers vary from $4000 to $7000. 


acainst New Granapva.—The joint 
commission, composed of representatives of 
New Granada and the United States, appointed 
under the Cass Herran treaty, to settle claims 
of our citizens against the Republic of New 
Granada, met in New York on the 3d inst. 
E. W. Leavenworth, of New York, represented 
the United States, and Senor Hertado, New 
Granada. For umpires, Hon. Joseph Holt 
and ex-Governor Briggs are suggested. 


DeserveD Rewarv.—The medal proposed 
to be presented to William Conway, the brave 
old seamen, by the citizens of San Francisco, 
has the following inscription:—‘‘ Presented 
to William Conway by the citizens of San 
Francisco from New England, as a mark of 
their admiration of his bold refusal to haul 
down the United States flag at Warrington 
Navy Yard, Pensacola, June 12, 1861.” 


Gong Up.—Horse dealers are beginning to 
take on airs, and to ask high prices for their 


stock. Philadelphia is already pretty well 
drained of that particular style of quadruped 


sought by the Government for cavalry duty. 
Horses worth from $125 to $150 are very 


| more troops to Canada. 


A New Kinp or Rrze.—An exchange paper | 


scarce, and two hundred are asked for them 
in most instances. Contractors have scoured 
New Jersey, and the interior of Pennsylvania 
also, with considerable industry, and with 
such success that drovers find themselves 
compelled to buy higher priced stock than 
ever before. While fine carriage horses aré 
cheap, those suitable for Government pur 
poses have largely increased in value. 
severe shock of earth- 
quake was felt in Cincinnati and Louisville, 
and vicinity, at five o’clock, on the 3lst ult., 
arousing the people from their sleep. | 


Foreign Hews. 
FROM EUROPE. 


Our last foreign advices are by the Arago, Ara- 
bia, and North America, arrived during the past 
week. 


GREAT BRITAIN. 


The King of Sweden had left England for home. 
The Great Eastern, it was expected, would take 
The ship Sussex had ar- 
rived with $135,000, and the Marco Pola with 
$130,000 in gold dust. The weather in England 
is rather variable, and less favourable, but no in- 
jury has been done tothe crops. The harvest pro- 
gresses finely. The Queen and royal family 
reached Kingstown, Ireland, via Holyhead, on the 
night of the 21st ult. They were to land and pro- 
ceed to Dublin the following morning. Queen 
Victoria was enthusiastically received in Dublin. 
Richard Oastley, the factory philanthropist, is dead. 
Four tons of cotton seed are being shipped month- 
ly to India from Suez. The prospect is very 
favourable. Baron de Videl has been sentenced 
to a year’s imprisonment for the assault on his 
son, and the latter to a month’s imprisonment for 
refusing to give evidence against his parent. 


FRANCE, 

The Emperor continued to remain at the Cha- 
lons camp. Grand manceuvres had been pre- 
vented by intense heat of the weather. The 
deficiency in the wheat crop is generally admitted. 
The Paris Monileur publishes the text of a conven- 
tion between France and England, regulating the 
emigration of Indian labourers into French colo- 
nies. The Minister of Public Instruction has ac- 
knowledged the right of Protestants to open schools 
in France. The Independence Belge publishes the 
substance of an autograph letter from the Emperor 
to the Pope, intimating that if the condition of 
affairs be ameliorated, the present status quo will 
be maintained. : 


ITALY. 


It was reported that the Marquis de Villamarina 
had been appointed Governor of Naples, in place of 
the Marquis Dafetto. General Cialdini, in a speech 
to the Municipal Council of Naples, reiterated the 
policy of the King’s government, including the de- 
liverance of Venice, and the obtainment of Rome 
as the capital of Italy. He exhorted all factions to 
cease, that the people might be united. The Eng- 
lish squadron continued at Naples, and the French 
papers were complaining that the crews belonging 
to the same were daily suffered to goon shore in 
detachments, to drill. The reactionists were every 
where beaten by the Vicar Generaldo. At Sore 
rento, twenty-nine pirates and three monks were 
arrested at the castle. The reactionists at Cancello 
were made prisoners by the royal troops. Caprialo 
was taken after a short resistance. Garibaldi was 
expected to arrive at Naples on the 8th inst., the 
anniversary of his entry into Naples. Grand fetes 
were preparing in his honour. 

A terrible affair had occurred at Pontelandolf. 
A company of Italian soldiers, on arriving there, 
were received by the National Guard and people 
with rejoicing, but, while they were partaking of 
the refrestiments offered them, the people rushed 
upon them and massacred thirty-nine of them. 
The next day the troops surrounded the town, 
bombarded, and destroyed it by fire. One hun- 
dred and fifty persons were burned or bayoneted. 
It is reported that General Turr is about to marry 
the Princess Weiss Bonaparte. Cardinals Picco- 
lomini and Santucci are dead. Two supposed as- 
sassins had attempted to enter the house of Gari- 
baldi by night. They escaped after being fired 
upon. One of them was wounded. 


HUNGARY. 


The rupture between Austria and Hungary is 
regarded as complete. No new movement had 
taken place, and no imperial decree had been 
issued, but the dissolution of the Hungarian Diet 
was fully anticipated, to be followed by a mani- 
festo against Hungarian pretensions. 


RUSSIA. 


The Russians had sustained another defeat from 
the Circassians. A serious disturbance had broken 
out at Kalledah, owing to the arrest of a man. 
The patrol were insulted, and a number of men 
surrounded the colonel, and demanded his release, 
which was granted, after which the garrison as- 
sembled, and threatened to fire on the people. A 
number of arrests were made. 


AUSTRIA. 


Count Hallar arrived at Pesth on the Ist of Au- 
gust, with an order for the dissolution of the Hun- 
garian Diet, and would, in his quality of royal 
Commissioner, dissolve the Diet on the 22d of 
August. The Lower House had held a secret 
session, to discuss its future course. The new Diet 
is to be convened within six months. It is stated 
that no manifesto will be issued to the people of 
the Austrian empire, neither will an Imperial mes- 
sage be addressed to the Council of the Empire. 
The Hungarian Chancellory will issue a circular, 
explaining the situation of affairs. It is asserted 
that M. Deak’s policy will be one of measured 
prudence, but unflinchingly decisive. The collec- 
tion of taxes by a military force will be rigidly 


enforced. A collision had taken place between . 


the soldiers and the people, in consequence of the 
latter singing “national airs.” Five persons were 
‘wounded, 

TURKEY. 

The Pasha is to be promoted in rank. Jeuth 
Pasha has been appointed Foreign Minister. The 
Sultan continues to effect reforms. The Herzego- 
vina insurgents had requested the intercession of 
Russia for peace with the Turks. Omar Pasha 
had approved of the proposed Russian and Aus- 
trian embassy at Constantinople, and deputed a 
commissioner to proceed to open negotiations with 
Prince Michael. Obrenowitch announces in his 
speech that preparations are making for an interior 
Legislature, and measures for the organization of a 
national militia in the Dannbiah country. One 
thousand Montenegrins attacked a village on the 
Turkish frontier, and were repulsed with a loss of 
ten. A Turkish war steamer had arrived at Gli- 
van. The Circassians have proclaimed a Repub- 
lic. It was reported that three engagements had 
taken place at Herzegovina, and that the Turks 
were victorious. Omar Pacha had issued a procla- 
mation that the Sultan wculd accord with all the 
demands of the Monteneyrins. 


INDIA AND CHINA. 


[he Bombay mail of July 27th had reached 
Malta. The cholera was ravaging the famine 
districts. The harvest prospects were cheerful. 
The famine expenditure was expected to cease in 
October. The French had claimed protection over 
Madagascar, The dates from Calcutta are to July 
29th. The prospects of the indigo crop were bad. 
Incessant rain prevailed. The money market was 
stringent. Imports were weaker, and prices lower 
in some cases. The journals report that five cities 
of Tartary have been made over to the Russians 
by the Emperor of China. A new insurrection 
has broken out near Pekin. 


JAPAN. 


Shanghai dates to July 4 say, that the relations 
between the European and Japanese governments 
are likely to be disturbed. Foreign merchants 
were being robbed in open day, and it was be. 
lieved that the Japanese government sanctioned 
the proceedings. 


By the Rev. Daniel Motzer, on Thursday, the 
22d ult., Joan Snyper, Esy., to Miss CarisTIANa 
Ricater, all of Montgomery county, Maryland. 

On the 22d ult., at Wrightsville, Pennsylvania, 
by the Rev. J. J. Lane, James B. McKituires of 
an to Miss Saran J. Kerr, of Wrights- 
ville. 


On Thursday — the 29th ult., by the Rev’ 
Joseph D. Smith, Mr. Samvuet Woopwarp to Miss 
Marearet J. Dickey, both of Peachbottom, York 
county, Pennsylvania. 

In New Brunswick, New Jersey, on the 29th 
ult., by the Rev. H. A. Harlow, Mr. Joszra Jacoss, 
of Brooklyn, Long Island, to Miss Saran Ter- 
HUNE, of New Brunswick. Also, on the 25th of 
July, Mr. Townsend Verity, of Long Island, to 
Miss Sara Sorievp, of Raritan Landing, New 
Jersey. 

At Philadelphia, on the 15th ult., by the Rev 
A. P. Cobb, Jeremian B. Scae.iencer, of Cape 
Island, New Jersey, to Louisa B. Merritt, of 
Philadelphia. 


Obituary. 


All Obituaries over three lines to be in advance, 

Died, at Landisburg, Pennsylvania, on the 28th 
ult., Mra. MARY MOON, in the seventy-seventh 
year of her age. 

Mrs. ANNA McGINLEY, relict of the Rev. A. 
A. McGinley, -D.D., died at the residence of her 
son-in-law, Captain Samuel Walker, at Carrick, 


Franklin county, Peansylvania, on the 23d of 


-she had been 


— 


April. The deceased held a hi in the 
of the people among 
» had gone in and out as an under 
shepherd of the Lord Jesus Christ. For many 
years, owing to her 
: preciu rom mingling pu 
with the people of the charge, und partivipating 
in social intercourse away from home. And in 
addition to this physical indisposition, Mrs. 
McGinley suffered, at times, from severe mental 
disquietude and spiritual gloom. For wise pur- 
poses, her Heavenly Father permitted these sore 
chastisements, and for days and nights she would 
be the victim of doubts and fears, and hope almost 
forsake her. But still such seasons of darkness 
were but temporary, and the bright sunlight of 
hope and confidence would return. Mrs. McGin- 
ley was a true friend to all who sought her ac- 
uaintance, and to those who enjoyed her friend- 
8 nip, it was her delight to show kindness as she 
opportunity. She exhibited a character re- 
markable for simplicity of purpose and singleness 
of aim. She showed great reverence for sacred 
things, and nething stood higher in- her esteem 
than the ordinances of Divine appointment above, 
As long as her strength permitted, she was found 
in her place in the sanctuary, and to hold commu- 
nion with God’s people was esteemed one of her 
chief delights. She prized very much the society 
of Christians, and especially the socioty of minis- 
ters of the gospel, whom she “ esteemed very high- 
ly in love for their work’s sake.” But, pérhaps, 
in nothing did the evidence of her conversion and 
deep pote shine more clearly than in her devo- 
tional spirit, and the estimate she placed upon 
prayer and spiritual communion. During those 
seasons of gloom to which she was subject, her 
“calm and sure retreat was found beneath the 
mercy-seat.” And there she experienced her 
sorest conflicts, and obtained her most signal vic- 
tories over the adversary. For years before her 
death, she was looking for the hour of her dissolu- 
tion, so that when the messenger came, it was not 
an unexpected summons. Peaceful'y and gentl 
she fell asleep in Jesus, having resigned herself 
into the hands of him “in whom she believed, and 
who, she was persuaded, was able to keep that 
which she had committed unto him against that 
day.”— Communica ed. 


WHOLESALE PRICE CURRENT. 


CORRECTED FOR THE PRESBYTERIAN. 


New York. Philadelphia, 


Pot, Ist . « « 6.25 5.25 5.50 
e 537 4.75 5.00 
BEESWAX. 
Yellow 30 @ 31 23 @ 32 
COFFEE. 
Cuba, . . 13 14 138 14 
Java do. -19 17 18 
u do. <n 133 16 16) 17 
Mocha, do. « « 15 164 is 1 
bo, dO.» « « © 16 
St. Domingo, do. 13} 14} 
COTTON.—(Casag. 
Louisiana and Mississippi 213 32 224 23 
Mebile, « cs 214 22 224 
N. Alafama & Tennessee 213 22 
Carolina and Georgia . . 213 23 243 23 
Fair 36 373 38 40 
an 
Mackerel, No. 1 bbl + + + 11.00 @14.00 9.00 @ 11.00 
« « e 6.00 6.75 5.50 
No.38,small.. 4.25 4.50 4.50 ; 
Herring, pickled, bbl . . 32.25 2.75 2.00 3.25 
Herring, box .. +s 14 15 12 
Herring,scaled .. ° 20 22 23 
Cod,dry, 112lbe.. . . . 32.00 8.00 3.50 3.75 
FLOUR. 
Pennsylvania, bbl . .. 4.20 4.25 4.25 5.00 
extra§fancy 4.65 4.90 5.00 7.00 
Western, Penn’a, & Ohio 4.30 4.35 3.75 4.25 
Brandywine .++ « « 5.75 6.00 5.50 
Beraped ec ee 8.51 4.00 3.75 4.00 
Middlings 3.50 3.81 3.00 3 50 
Rye Flour ... + « « 2.25 3.50 2.75 3.00 
Corn Meal, Pennsylvania 32.80 2.35 4.75 
Brandy wine 3.10 8.15 2.87 
GRAIN. 
Southernred . ... 1.20 @ 1.21 1.15 
Southern white 1.31 1.34 1.25 
RYE 
Pennsylvania . . 4 65 54 60 
Southern . . + 60 
co 
Yellow 50 61 56 
e ee 
OATS 
Pennsylvania .. + «+ « 83 34 20 81 
utherm « « «© 29 27 23 
Barley, Ohio & New York 55 65 55 rT) 
FRUIT. 
Raisins, bunch, box . 1.70 1.75 @ 1.80 
— hal xes 85 
uarter boxes . 42 40 ¢ 45 
“a ar 70 @ 75 2.10 @ 
seedless . . « « 
Almonds, softshelled .. 7 145 @ 20 
— hard shelled. . 6 9 44 @ 7 
Oranges, box . ee 60 @ 2.50 
Figs, Smyrna, 5 6 4G 8 
Ground Nuts, bushel a @ 1.40 1.25 @ 1.50 
Hay—loose . . ». « « » 70 @ 8 65 85 
——baled 85 60 60 73 
HIDES. 
City slaughter eeeee 6s 8 6) 8 
Carraccas 193 20 19 195 
LEATHER. 
sole . « « « 18 20 26 28 
8 ughter 24 26 25 $8 
LUMBER. 
twa Yellow Pine. . 19.00 25.00 18.00 19.00 
White Pine, Susquehanna 13.00 18.00 11.00 14.00 
Yellow Pine, Virginia, . 14.00 15.00 10.00 12.00 
Hemlock, Lehigh. . 13.00 20.00 10.00 
8 ruce Flooring 16.00 22.00 11.00 12.00 
8 les, Cc. N. 12.00 35.00 20.00 22.00 
MOLASSES. 
Cuba, Muscovado . « >» 19 24 20 25 
New Orleans, @bbl. . . 32 34 30 85 
Steam Syrup ...-. « 25 30 32 34 
OILS. 
Linseed, merican . .« « 58 60 58 60 
Whale Crude 433 43 
Winter. « « © e 56 59 53 
Sperm Winter . . . «+ « 1.25 1.45 
838 95 65 72 
PROVISIONS. 
Pork, Mess . ° 14.25 @ 15.00 15.00 @ 15.25 
Prim@. 9.87 @ 10.00 @ 12.00 
—— Hams, smoked 9@ 10 9@ 10 
—- do in salt & pickle 7 ¢ 8} 63 G 8 
Sides, smoked . 8 ¢ 9 7 @ 7% 
—- do in salt & pickle 8} 7 @ 
Shoulders smoke ° G 5 5 @ 
do nealt. . 5 G 54 & ¢ 
Killed Hogs 6.50 A; 6.75 
« 103 ll a ll 
Butter, Firkin. . . . ll @ 14 10 
13 14 133@ 14 
Lard, Jersey 83 @ ll @ 
Western k ° 103 G ll 9} 10 
— do bbis 9%@ 10 9 @ 9} 
Rice, Carolina 6.50 7.00 6.50 (i 6.75 
SEEDS. 
Cloverseed, bushel . . « 4.75 5.00 4.50 4.75 
1.60 1.70 (1.39 1.423 
Timothy cee 2.75 3.125 2.00 2.25 
2.00 2.12 1.75 2.123 
SUGARS. 
Havana white .... ° 7.00 7.50 6.50 7.50 
brown and yellow 45.25 6.00 4.50 6.50 
4.50 4.75 4.75 5.25 
New Orleans . 6.00 7.25 
c 
Porto Rico 5.50 7.00 5.50 7.00 
SYNODICAL MEETINGS. 


The Synod of Southern Iowa will meet 
at Mount Pleasant, Iowa, on the last Thursday 
(26th) of September, at seven o’clock, P. M. 

8S. C. McCune, Stated Clerk. 


The Synod of Wisconsin will meet at 
Fond du Lac, Wisconsin, on the first Wednesday 
(2d) of October, at half-past seven o’clock, P. M. 

Sruarr MitcHew., Stated Clerk. 


The Synod of Ohio will meet in the 
Westminster Church, Columbus, Ohio, on the 
second Thursday (l0th)*of October next, at seven 
o’clock, P. M., and not on the 8th, as published 
in the Minutes of General Assembly. 

M. A. Hoag, Stated Clerk. 


The Synod of Chicago will meet in the 
First Presbyterian Church of Sterling, Whiteside 
county, Illinois, on the third Thuraday (17th day) 
of October, at seven o’clock, P M. : 

J. N. Canpzx, Stated Clerk. 


PRESBYTERIAL MEETINGS. 


The Presbytery of Iowa stands adjourned 
to meet in Evangelical St. Peter’s Church on 
Tuesday, September 10, at seven o’clock, P. M. 

A. C. Stated Clerk. 


The Presbytery of Hudson will hold its 
next semi-annual meeting at Liberty, on Tuesday, 
September 10, 1861, at three o’clock, P. M. 

Dantes N, Freevanp, Stated Clerk. 


The Presbytery of Long Island will hold 
its regular Fall sessions at Huntington, and will 
be opened by a sermon from the Moderator, on 
Tuesday, september 10th, at half-past seven 
o’clock, P. M. : 

Pastors and church sessions will please notice 
that Sessional Records will be called for, and ex- 
amined. Members coming from the East by rail 
will find carriages in waiting for them at Deer 
Park station, on the arrival of the ten o’clock, 


A. M., train from Greenport. 
THomas McCautey, Stated Clerk. 


In consequence of the suspension of com- 
munication with Virginia, the stated meeting of 
the Presbytery of Potomac, which was appointed 
to be held in Greenwich. will be held in the New 


York Avenue church, Washington City, District 
of Columbia, on Thursday, September 12th, at 


| eighto’clock, P.M. 8B. F. Brrrinaer, Stated Clerk, 


The Presbytery of Lewes will convene at 
Cool Spring, Delaware, on Thursday morning, 
r half. past ten Presby- 
teri rmon by the Rev. George . 

D. Macey, Stated Clerk. 


The Presbytery of Zanesville will meet 
in the Norwich church on the third 


1 tember, at half- past ten o’clock, A. 
M. Reumnen, Stated Clerk. 


The Presbytery of Chicago will hold its 
next Semi-annual Meeting in the church of Wil- 
low Creek, Winnebago county, Illinois, on Tues- 
day, 24th of September. Access by North-western 


Railroad from Chicago to Harvard, and Roekford 
and Kenosha Railroad from Harvard to Kintyre, 


or by Galena Railroad to Rock 


| terian, 


ford, thence 
Kintyre. Hour of meeting, eleven o'clock, A. “ 
Aurrep Stated Cierk. 


the 24th of September, at 


The eens of Dubuque will meet ia 
utente 24th of September, 


The Presbytery of Newton will hold its 
next Stated Meeting in the Charch at Hope, New 
Jersey, — on Tuesday, October 1, at 
eleven o’clock, A. M. Sessional ‘ 
rule of Presbytery, must be sent to the Rev. W. 


E. Westervelt, ten days before the da of meetin 
J. Slated Clerk. 


The Presbytery of Raritan will meet in 
at eleven o’clock, 
P. 0. Srupprrorp, Stated Clerk. 


The Presbytery of Genesee River will 
hold its next Stated Meeting in the Presbyterian 
Church of Wyoming, New York, on the second 
Tuesday (the 8th) of October, at two o'clock, P.M 
to be opened with a sermon by the Rev. Dr. M. N. 
McLaren. The Rev. J. M. low is appointed 
to preach the Special Sermon, on the “Im 
and Value of Civil Government to Society.” 

Joszra E. Nassau, States Clerk. 


_ The Presbytery of Sangamon will hold 
its next Stated Meeting in the First Church of 
Springfield, Illinois, October 8th, at 
seven o'clock, P.M. Sessional Records will be 
reviewed. C. P. Jannines, Stated Clerk. 


Rotices, 


BOARD OF DOMESTIC MISSIONS.—A Stated 
Meeting of the Board of Domestic Missions of 
the Presbyterian Church will be held on Monday 
next, the 9th inst., at four o’clock, P. M., at 
the Mission Rooms, No. 910 Arch street, Phila- 
del phia. M. Newxiex, ing Secretary. 


SEVENTH PRESBYTERIAN CHUROH.—The 
regular services in the Seventh Presbyterian 


inst. Morning service at half-past ten o’clock, 
and the afternoon service at 


ACKNOWLEDGMENT .—The Subscriber 
thankfully acknowledges, in behalf of the French 
Missionary, whose case was mentioned some 
weeks since in the Presbyterian, the following: 
Lexington, Ky., $5. L., Chambersburg, Pa., $5. 

August 30, 1861. Tuomas L. Jaxzwar. 


BUSINESS MEN’S UNION PRAYER- 
MEETING —Held daily from twelve to one 
o’clock, in the Sansom Street Church, between 
Eighth and Ninth streets, Philadelphia. All who 
can make it convenient to attend are invited to 
be present. The friends of those who have 
entered the Army are invited to attend. P 
is daily offered for the soldiers and their families. 


WESTERN THEOLOGICAL SEMINARY 
ALLEGHENY, PENNSYLVANIA.—The Regu- 
lar Session of this Seminary will open on Mon- 
day, the 9th day of September next, at four o’clock, 
P. M., in the chapel. The distribution of rooms 
will then be attended to, and students should be 
promptly in attendance. 

The Fhe aye. address to the students will be 
delive by the Rev. Dr. Elliott, on Tuesday 
afternoon, at four o’clock, P. M., in the chapel. 

The necessary expenses for this term will not 
exceed $100, and students who require pecuniary 
aid, and are properly recommended, os | rely on 
being sustained to the extent of their n 

There are also openings in the two cities of 
Pittsburg and Allegheny for teaching an hour or 


two a day. 
Instruction in the Modern Languages by able 
Professors. Professor Kidd of Cincinnati is ex- 


pected to give his valuable exercises in Elocution. 

Furnished rooms in the main building, or in 
Beatvy Hall, are provided free of expense. 

The corps of Instructors is full, and either of 
the five Professors—Elliott, Jacobus, Plumer, Wil- 
son, or Paxton—may be addressed with any in- 
quiries, or T. H. Nevin, Treasurer. 


DANVILLE THEOLOGICAL SEMINARY.— 
The Ninth Annual Session of this Seminary will 
commence on Friday, the 20th of ia a 
1861. The full corps of Professors will be in 
attendance at the opening 6f the session. Im- 
portant improvements are now in progress, which 
will add greatly to the comfort and convenience 
of both Professors and students. Hereafter, all 
those students who prefer oceupying rooms in the 
Sewninary buildings, can be accommodated. Stu- 
dents who require aid, may rely upon receiving 
the usual appropriation from the Board of Edu- 
cation, in accordance with the resolution adopted 
by that Board on the 2d of August. This appro- 

riation, together with what the resources of the 
minary will supply, it is hoped will be amply 
sufficient to meet the reasonable wants of all who 
may desire to come here. The price of 
will probably be reduced. 
Sreraen Yerxes, Clerk of Faculty. 


HE BEST COMMENTARY ON ROMANS 
EXTANT.—Now ready, 
The Eighteenth Ed:tion of 
Dr. Hoper’s ComMMENTARY ON THE ROMANS. 


For the Use of Sunday-schools and Bible-classes. 
12mo. 75 cents. 


From the St. Louis Presbyterian. 

We know of no more satisfactory Commentary 

on the Romans; none that so fairly and fully, 

and clearly exhibits the outline of its argument; 

none that so justly apprehends its doctrines; none 

more rich in logical inference and practical ap- 
plication, than that of Dr. Hodge. 


From the Congregational Herald. 


Dr. Hodge combines, in an unusual degree, both 
dialetic and critical acumen, and his Commen- 
taries are models of style and manner. 
Also, the Thirteenth Edition of 
Dr. Hopes’s Questions on tHe EpistLs To THs 
MANS. 


For the Use of Sunday-schools and Bible-classes. 
18mo. 20 cents; or $1.80 per dozen. 


From the Christian Instructor. 

Pastors and teachers of Bible-classes, and the 
larger classes in Sabbath-schools, have often felt 
perplexed in want of some suitable book of ques- 
tions on the Holy Scriptures. Some that may be 
procured are too simple, and others are too 
abstruse; and yet some one is desirable as @ 
means of studying more fixedly the portion of 
Divine truth in hand. As far as our observation 
extends, the above of Dr. Hodge is, in many re- 
spects, superior to any other. It is designed to 
accompany his excellent Commen on the 
Epistle to the Romans, and its course leads to a 
a examination of that important 

pistle. 

*,* Sunday-school and Bible-classes will be 
supplied on favourable terms. 

blished by 
WILLIAM 8. & ALFRED MARTIEN, 
No. 606 Chestnut Street, Philadelphia. 
sep 7—3t 


AINTING AND GLAZING.—Plain and Orna- 
mental Painting and Glazing, Calcimini 
and Wall Painting and Gilding, done in the 
est manner; also, Stained and Enamelled Glass, 
English, French, and American, of the neatest 
styles, furnished on the most reasonable terms. 
JOHN PATTERSON, 
No. 1833 Spruce street, Philadelphia. 
sep 7—4t* 


ISS ABBY E. THOMAS WILL RE-OPEN 
her School for Young Ladies, at 243 south 
Thirteenth street, between Locust and Spruce, 


| Philadelphia, on Monday next, September 9th. 


Number of pupils limited to twelve. sep 7—2t 


Oe HALL.—Under this name a private 

Asylum for the reception end treatment of a 
limited number of the Insane, of both sexes, has 
been recently constructed on the most approved 
lan for the comfort and recovery of the health of 
ts inmates. Clifton Hall is si in a beauti- 
ae of the country, within a few miles of 
Philadelphia. 

Managers.—John Bell, M.D., Hon. William 
A. Porter, Hon. William Strong, Juseph Car- 
son, M.D., Beq., Obo 
Cope, . Charies Kelly, * rn 
‘ete, -- Morton McMichael, Esq., 
William P. , Rev. John Jenkins, D.D. 

For particulars apply to the subscriber, 
R. A. GIVEN, M. D., 

Clifton Hall, Kellysville, near Philadelphia. 
sep 8—ly 


ARD PHOTOGRAPHS.—Our Catalogue of 
American and Foreign Celebrities, Statuary, 
&c.. furnished gratis on application, and sent by 


mail free of char 3 
M>ALLISTER & BROTHER, 
No. 728 Chestnut street, Philadelphia. 
sep 7—lt 


EVERLY INSTITUTE.—A Select Boarding- 
School for a limited number of Boys, wi 
the care and comforts of a Home. Terms mod- 
erate. Next Session opens September 16th. 
For Circulars, call at the office of the Presby- 


sep Beverly, New Jersey. 


Bakes, D. CLERGY MEN.—Rev. John 


C. Ba:kus, D.D., Rev. Albert Barnes, Rev. 

A. Boardman, D.D., Rev. John Chambers, Rev. 

H. Steele Clarke, D.D., Rev. J. M. Crowell, Rev. 

T. L. Cuyler, Rev. George Duffield, Jr., Rev. Jona- 

than Edwards, D.D., Rev. Dr. Hodge, Rev. John 

Leyburn, D.D., Rev. Dr. Plumer, &c. Card Pho- 
tographs of the above, 25 cents each. 

#*e Any of these will be sent by mail on receip 

of the price, which can be conveniently remitted 


i stam 
MCALLISTER & BROTHER, 


—_ 


No. 728 Chestnut street, Philadel phia. 
sep7—lt 


the church of Ringwoed, on Tuesday, October lst, 


Church, Broad street above Chestnut, Philadel. . 
phia, will be resumed to-morrow (Sabbath), 8th 


— 
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FRWISH CEMETERY A 


NEWPORT. 


a 


T 
BY H. W. LONGFELLOW. 

How sirenge itseems! these Hebrews in their graves 
~~ Close by the street of this fair, seaport town, © 
Bilént desidé the never silent waves, 


ig all thle moving op and down. 


@iite with dust that o'er them sleep, 


3 adeeneath such leafy tents they keep 
exodus of Death! 


| | tiiéee ‘sepulchral stones, 80 old and brown, 
a be pave with level flags their burial-place, 


| bit like the tablets of the law thrown down, 


by. Moses.at the mountain’s base, 


e names recorded here are strange! 

Of foreign accent, snd of different climes, 

Alvarés and Rivero interchange, 
With Absabam.and Jacob of old times. 


Rgcoed he God! for he created Death!” 
ymourpers said, “and Death is rest and peace.” 
Then edded in the certainty of faith, 

_ And giveth life that never more shall cease.” 


Closed are the portals of their synagogne, 
__No psalms of David now the silence break— 
No Rabbi reads the ancient decalogue, 

Inthe grand dialect the prophets spake. 


| Gone are.the living, but the dead remain, 
.. And not ; for a hand unseen 
Scattering its bounty like the summer rain, 
and their remembrance 
green 


Howcamethey here? What burst of Christian hate, 
_ What persecution, merciless and blind, 
Drove o’er the sea—that desert desolate, 

These Ishmaels and Hagers of mankind! 


They lived in narrow streets, and lanes obscure, 
f-@Fhetto and Jodenstrass, in mirk and mire. 
Taught in the school of patience to endure, 

. “The life of anguish, and the death of fire. 


All their lives long with the unleavened bread, 
And bitter herbs of exile and its fears, 

The wasting famine of the heart they fed, 

» had slaked its thirst with Marah of their tears. 


Ansihema Maranatha! was the cry 
«+ Thatrang from town to town, from street tostreet, 
At every gate the accursed Mordecai 
Was mocked, and jeered, and spurned by Chris- 
tian feet. 


Pride and humiliation, hand in hand, 
'. Walked with them through the world where’er 
went, 
Trampled and beaten were they as the sand, 
And yet unshaken as the continent. 


Far in the background, figures vague and vast, 
OF patriarchs and prophets rose sublime, 

And all the great traditions of the past, 

«They saw reflected in the coming time. 


And thus for ever, with reverted look, 

The mystic volume of the world they read, 
Spelling it backward like a Hebrew book, 
“TiN life became a legend of the dead. 


But ah! what ofice lias been shall be no more, 
~» The groaning earth in travail and in pain, 
Brings forth its races, but does not restore, 

Aad the dead nations never rise again. 


‘Tristram Burgess and John Randolph. 


_ In early life Burgess had been a dlack- 
emith, an offence against ‘good breed- 
ing,” which certain of his cotemporaries, 
sho: plumed themselves upon their “noble 
blood,”’ never forgave him. To be com- 
pelled to occupy seats on the same floor, 
and mingle on terms of equality in debate 
with the Knight of the Hammer and An- 
vil, was to them a real condescension, and 
many were the shafts of ridicule which, on 
this account, were hurled at poor Tristram’s 
devoted head. But these assaults Tristram 
never failed to repay, with interest com- 
pounded. For example, Randolph once 
asked in debate, shrieking out the question 
at the very top of his squeaking voice, 
which was not unlike the whistle of a loco- 
motive, ‘Will the member from Rhode 
Island inform the House what has become 
of his leather apron?’ Quick as thought, 
Burgess replied: ««The member from Vir- 
ginia is informed that I presented my lea- 
ther apron to his grandmother, who turned 
it into moccasins!’’ This was in allusion to 
Randolph’s traditional descent from Poca- 
hontas: This keen retort fell into the Vir- 
ginian’s camp with the force of a Paixhan 
bomb, and during that session, at least, his 
batteries were effectually silenced. 


. GEMS AND ART IN SIBERIA. 


Mr. Atkinson, the author of Travels in 
Siberia, says Mine has been a tolerably 
wide field, extending from Kokhan on the 
west, to the eastern end of the Baikal, and 
as far south as the Chinese town of Tchin-si, 
including that immense chain Syanshan, 
never before seen by any European, as well 
as a large portion of the western part of the 
Gobi, over which Genghis Khan marched 
his wild hordes towards the west—scenes on 
which no pencil had previously been em- 
ployed—comprising a distance traversed of 
about 32,000 versts in carriages, 7100 in 
boats, and 20,300 on horseback—in all, 
about 59,500 miles, in the course of seven 
: . Neither the old Venetian, nor the 
3 esuit priests cou!d have visited these re- 
gions, their travels having been far to the 
south; nor am I aware that they brought 
back any pictorial apace of the 
scenes through which they wandered. Even 
the recent travellers, Huc and Gaby, who 
visited ‘the land of grass,’ (the plains to the 


south of the great Desert of Gobi,) did not 


penetrate into the country of the [Kalkas, 
and the illustrations to their works were 
evidently fabricated in Paris.” 

The works in precious stones at Ekate- 
rineberg are interesting. They belong to 
the Government. ‘Near these works stand 
the Granilnoi Fabric, the building in which 
the jaspers, porphyries, aventurine, and 
other stones found in the Oural are made 
joto columns, pedestals, vases, and tables, 
unrivalled in workmanship, either in ancient 
or modern times; the lathes, saws, and 
polishing machines used are turned by wa- 
ter power. The whole establishment belongs 
to the Crown, and is worked by peasants. 
Most magnificent jasper tables are made in 
this- Zavod, inlaid with different coloured 
stones, in imitation of birds, flowers, and 
foliage. In 1853 I saw one of them in 
Ekaterineburg, on which four or five men had 
been employed for six years—not an uncom- 
mon circumstance; indeed, some examples 
have occupied a longer period. The cost of 
labour alone, in England, (provided the ma- 
terial were found there,) would effectually 
prevent such work ever being executed in our 
country. Here, wages are almost nothing. 
I have seen a man engaged carving foliage 
on some of the jasper vases, in a style not 
excelled any where in Europe, whose wages 
were three shillings and eightpence per 
month, with two poods, or thirty six pounds 
of rye flour per month to make into bread ; 
meat he is never supposed to eat. I have 
seen another man cutting a head of Ajax, 
after the antique, in jasptr of two colours— 
the ground a dark green, and the head a 
yellowish cream colour—in very high relief, 
and intended for a brooch. It was a splen- 
did production of art, and would have raised 
the man toa high position in any country 
in Europe, except Russia. He also, poor 
man! received his three shillings and eight- 

ce per month, and his bread.’ 

The following statements are made con- 
cerning gems:—* About twenty-five or thir- 
ty years ago, several fine crystals of emerald 
were discovered by some children, while 
playing near the village of Takovaya, and 
wero tossed about in the cottage for a con- 


siderable time before their character was 


recognized. At length they were sent to 
Ekatetimeburg, and were most splendidly 
catia the Gravilnoi Fabric. They proved 
to be gems of .rare beauty and great value. 


Awethysteere still found at Tushakalva, a 


villdge Gear Mursinsk; these stones are far 
supertor tothe Brazilian amethyst, have a 
mach t brilliancy, and are more valu- 
able. Beryl is found in several parts of the 


| 


Oural—some pend exceedingly fine, of a 
blue, yellow, and rose colour; those of the 
latter kind are rare, and, when perfectly 
transparent, of cousiderable value. I have 


seen sowe splendid specimens in Ekaterine- 


burg, most beautifully cut. Chrysoberyl is 
met with in ‘the same locality as the eme- 
rald; occasionally very fine crystals are ob- 
tained, and cut into beautiful gems. Topaz 
is found at Alabaska, and near Maias; some 
of these magnificent crystals have been dis- 
covered six inches long, perfectly transpar- 
ent, and sold at a very great price. I have 
seen fine specimens cut as gems, and ex- 
ceedingly brilliant. Piok topaz is rare: up 
to this time, only five small crystals have 
been met with at one of the gold mines in 
the South Oural; one of which was presented 
to me: I deeply regret to say that it is 
either mislaid, or has becn lost on the jour- 
ney. Rose tourmaline is found at the 
village of Sarapulsk, near Mursiosk. This 
also a rare miocral; I have seen but one 
pure and transparent. Small speci- 
méns cut into gems are sometimes to be got 
in Ekaterineburg, under the name of ‘ ma- 
lina sherl.’ Smoke topaz is met with in 
many places io the Oural—some beautifully 
transparent, which they cut into seals of 
most elegant form.” 


CANINE AFFECTION. 


Many who have closely studied the dis- 
tinctive attributes of dogs, in all their varied 
races, divide the palm for intelligence and 
affection between the poodle and the terrier. 
Others prefer the shepherd’s colley. The 
Newfoundland dog ranks lower in the scale 
than he didformerly, Hounds seldom form 
individual attachments to men, unless they 
are domesticated in early life, and brought 
up singly. The Danish or Dalmatian car- 
riage dog is a creature of locality. He de- 
votes himself to the stable of his companion 
horses. During King Charles the First’s 
troubles, a discourse arose one day as to 
what sort of dogs deserved pre-eminence; 
and it being, on all hands, agreed to belong 
either to the spaniel or greyhound, the 
King gave his opinion in favour of the 
greyhound, ‘‘ Because,” he said, ‘‘he has 
all the good nature of the other, without 
his fawning.””’ The story is told by Pope, 
who said it was related to him by Sir Wil- 
liam Trumbull, who had it from one that 
was present.— Dublin University Magazine. 


TERRIBLE ANTS. 


Du Chaillu, in his wonderfully interesting 
work of African travels and explorations, a 
book from which we have already several 
times made extracts, thus describes the per- 
formances of a kind of ants he saw there— 
the Bashikouays. He says: 

“‘T do not think that they build a nest or 
home of any kind. At any rate, they carry 
nothing away, but eat all their prey on the 
spot. It istheir habit to march through the 
forests in a long military line—a line about 
two inches broad; and oftenseveral miles in 
length. All along this line are larger ants, 
who act as officers, stand outside the ranks, 
and keep this singular army in order. If 
they come to a place where there are no 
trees to shelter them from the sun, whose 
heat they cannot bear, they immediately 
build underground tunnels, through which 
the whole army passes in columns to the 
forest beyond. These tunnels are four or 
five feet under ground, and are used only in 
the heat of the day or during a storm. 
When they grow hungry, the long file 
spreads itself through the forest in a front 
line, and attacks and devours all it over- 
takes, with a fury that is quite irresistible. 
The elephant and gorilla fly before this at- 
tack. The black men run for their lives. 
Every animal that lives in their line of 
march is chased. They seem to understand 
and act upon the tactics of Napoleon, and 
concentrate, with great speed, their heaviest 
forces on the point of attack. In an incredi- 
bly short space of time, the mouse, or dog, 
or leopard, or deer is overwhelmed, killed, 
eaten, and the bare skeleton only remains. 
They seem to travel night and day. Many 
a time have I been awakened out of my 
sleep, and obliged to rush from the hut and 
into the water, to save my life, and after 
all, suffered intolerable agony from the bites 
of the advance guard, who had got into my 
clothes. When they enter a house, they 
clear it of all living things. Cockroaches 
are devoured in an instant. Rats and mice 
spring round the room in vain. An over- 
whelming force of ants kills a strong rat in 
less than a minute, in spite of the most 
frantic struggles, and in less than another 
minute his bones are stripped. Every living 
thing in the house is devoured. They will 
not touch vegetable matter. Thus they 
are, in reality, very useful (as well as dan- 
gerous) to the negroes, who have their huts 
cleared of all the abounding vermin, such 
as immense cockroaches and centipedes, at 
least several times a year. When on their 
march, the whole of the insect world flies 
before them; and I have often had the ap- 
proach of a bashikouay army heralded to 
me by this means. Wherever they go, they 
make a clean sweep, even ascending to the 
tops of the highest trees in pursuit of their 
prey. Their manner of attack is an impetu- 
ous leap. Instantly the strong pincers are 
fastened, and they only let go when the 
piece gives way. At such times this little 
animal seems animated by a kind of fury, 
which causes it to disregard entirely its own 
safety, and to seek only the conquest of its 
prey. The biteis very painful. The negroes 
relate that criminals were, in former times, 
exposed in the path of the ants, as the most 
cruel manner of putting them to death.” 


HOW OLD ARE YOU? 


The following is the last anecdote we 
have seen told of Dr. Emmons, the I’rank- 
lin divine : 

There was a physician in the neighbour- 
hood of Franklin, where Dr. Emmons 
preached for seventy-one years, who was 
corrupting the minds of men by his Pan- 
theism. The physician being called to a 
sick family in the Franklin parish, met the 
Franklin minister at the house of affliction. 
It was no place fora dispute. It was no 
place for any unbecoming familiarity with 
the minister. It was no place for a physi- 
cian to inquire into the age of the minis- 
ter, especially with any intent of entangling 
him in a debate; and, above all, where the 
querist was too visionary for any logical 
discussion. But the abrupt question of the 
Pantheist was, “‘ Mr. Emmons, how old are 

ou?” 

“Sixty, sir; and how old are you?” came 
the quick reply. 

‘As old as the creation, sir,’’ was the 
triumphant response. 

“Then you are of the same age with 
Adam and Eve?” 

“Certainly; I was in the garden when 
they were.” 

“JT have always heard that there was a 
third person in the garden with them, (viz. 
the devil) but I never knew before that it 
was you.” 

The Pantheist did not follow up the dis- 
cussion. 


LAZY BOYS. 


A lazy boy makes a lazy man, just as 
sure as a crooked sapling makes a crooked 
tree. Whoever yet saw a boy grow up in 
idleness, that did not make a shiftless vaga- 
bond when he became a man, unless he 
had a fortune left him to keep up appear- 
ances? The great mass of thieves, paupers, 
and criminals that fill our penitentiaries 
and almshouses, have come to what they 
are, by being brought up in idleness. Those 
who constitute the business portion of the 
community, those who make our great and 
useful men, were trained up in their boy- 
hood to be industrious. 


HONEY BEES. 


WHAT A SWARM CONSISTS OF. 

- A swarm of bees, in working order, con- 
sists of one queen, two or three hundred 
drones, and from ten to fifty thousand work- 
ers. The queen would more properly be 
called the mother, as she is so, in fact, of 
all the colony. The drones are the males; 
they never work nor fight—they are sting- 
less. The workers are imperfectly devel- 
oped females. According to T. B. Miner, 
author of a bee manual, the swarm, in the 
spring, consists of a queen and about two 
or three thousand workers, and these in- 
crease as soon as food can be provided in 
spring enough to make a new swarm, which 
goes off, led by the old queen, while a new 
one is provided for the old colony, which 
also goes off sometimes, with another swarm, 
and occasionally a third one is sent off, and 
finally the swarm remaining consists of about 
twenty thousand bees. All but two or three 
thousand die off before spring, the life of a bee 
being calculated at only about nine months. 
A queen bee is so distinguished from other 
bees by her shape, size, and colour, that 
when you have once learned how, you can 
always distinguish her. So you can by the 
noise she makes. A queen is larger than 
a worker, but not as large around as a drone, 
though longer, and the rings of her abdo- 
men are less fully developed, and conse- 
quently not so plainly distinguishable. In 
short, a queen is more wasp-like in her 
form than a drone, and is of a darker col- 
our, particularly upon the back part of the 
abdomen, while on its under side it is of a 
yellowish hue. The wings of the queen, in 
proportion to her body, as compared to 
either of the others, are wider, stouter, and 
shorter. She is seldom on the wing, only 
at swarming time, and then she cohabits 
with the males. It is supposed that she is 
always impregnated during her flight, and 
that impregnation in the fall, before the 
drones are destroyed, serves for the eggs she 
will lay in the spring. Those who have 
made observations upon them, declare that 
a queen bee is capable of laying hundreds, 
perhaps thousands, of eggs a day. Drones 
are idle fellows, their only service being 
attendance upon the queen. Their life is a 
very short one—generally from April to Au- 
gust, say four months. None are allowed to 
live over winter. You must not mistake the 
slaughter of the drones for war with the 
other bees, which sometimes occur. The 
workers are always busy whenever it is pos- 
sible for them to carry on their labours. 
They often begin, the very hour they enter 
a new hive, to build comb, and the second 
day the honey and pollen gatherers begin 
to bring in their stores. To work to advan- 
tages they must have a good house. Some- 
time, when a swarm goes into a hollow tree, 
the labour is immense to clear out and fit 
the room for use. So it is when put into a 
mean, dirty hive. It requires a great deal 
of labour sometimes, for the bees to stop up 
the cracks of an old hive with bee-glue, a 
substance gathered in the forest, and not 
made by the bees. It is harder and stiffer, 
when dry, than wax, and entirely unlike it. 


AN ACRE FOR THE LORD. 


A correspondent of the Evangelical Lu- 
theran is owner of twenty-five acres of land, 
all cleared, on which he still owes $200. 
Feeling a strong desire to do all the good he 
can, he recently dedicated one acre to the 
service of God, and planted it in corn. In 
the fall he gathered the crop, amounting in 
all to forty-five bushels, which were found 
to be worth twenty dollars. This was 
properly distributed among the several 
claims of benevolence as the Lord’s money. 

‘‘ It is probable,” he adds, “that if I had 
not determined beforehand to dedicate the 
products of that particular acre to God, I 
should not have given half so much.” | 

One of his neighbours has adopted a 
similar course, with corresponding success; 
and both are resolved to persevere in it, in 
order to procure means to assist in building 


churches. 


A RUINED CHARACTER. 


Not long since, in a certain neighbour- 
hood, a man was wandering in search of 
employment. He called at a respectable 
farmer’s house, and told his errand. 

‘¢What is your name?” asked the man. 

“ Jonathan Gilman,” was the reply. 

‘¢ Jonathan Gilman, the same that lived 
near here when a boy?” 

‘‘The same, sir.” 

will not employ you, then.” 

Poor Jonathan, surprised at such a reply, 
passed on to the next farmer’s; but the 
same reply was given. He soon came in 
sight of an old school-house. 

‘¢*Ah!” said he, “I understand it now. I 
was a schcol-boy there once, but what kind 
of a school-boy? Lazy and disobedient. 
Although I am now, in a measure, reform- 
ed, they all think me the same kind of a 
man as I wasa boy. QO! that I had done 
my duty when at school—then again could 
I dwell pleasantly in the land of my birth.” 

School-boys and school-girls, please re- 
member that your school-mates will be 
likely to look upon you in manhood or 
womanhood ag they did in youth. Then, 
in your school-days, prepare for noble men 
and noble women.— The Gem. 


TRUTH STRANGER THAN FICTION. 


There is at this time living in the neigh- 
bourhood of the Middlesex Hospital, Eng- 
land, a woman, seventy-five years of age, 
named Barnes. Sheridan knew her as a 
child, and persuaded her father, a baker in 
Bond street, to apprentice her, at the age 
of fourteen, to Mrs. Jordan, who trained 
her to play Little Pickle, in the ‘Spoiled 
Child,” and other minor characters. At 
sixteen she marricd John Simonds, a sea- 
man of the Culloden, and accompanied him 
to the West Indies, under Sir Edward Pel- 
lew, (Lord Exmouth.) She was with her 
husband in the Mars, at Trafalgar, and as- 
sisted in the last offices to Captain Duff, 
who was killed early in the action. Her 
husband himself was killed later in the day, 
leaving her with four sons., In 1808 she 
married Henry Bevan, in the 
Forty-second, and went-With the regiment 
to the Peninsula, where she again became 
a mother. This child was killed in her 
arms during the retreat on Corunna, and 
her husband fell in the celebrated charge 
of the iftieth and Forty-second, which 
drove the I’rench from the field. She at- 
tended on Sir John Moore during his last 
moments, and was present at his funeral. 
Here Captain Murray, the present Lord 
Dunmore’s great uncle, was so struck with 
her youth and distress, that he told her if 
ever she was in difficulty, to apply to him; 
and he kept his promise to assist her until 
his decease, in 1859, since which time she 
has been friendless. After leaving the Pe- 
ninsula, she became lady’s-maid to Mrs. 
Spencer Smith, wife of the English Ambas- 
sador at Constantinople, and on their way 
there the women were taken prisoners in 
Italy. The mistress escaped with a very 
mild form of bondage, but Murat sent the 
maid to the Hulksat Toulon for six months. 
Of her four sons by the first marriage, two 
were killed in the Queen Charlotte, at Al- 
giers; the third fell in the Twenty-third 
regiment, in one of Lord Gough’s actions 
in India; and the fourth in the Eleventh 
hussars, in the cavalry charge at Balaklava. 
By her third husband, who is also dead, 
she has had three sons and a daughter. Of 
these, the eldest was lost overboard from 
Lord Proby’s frigate, off Malta; the second 
and third in a collier, on their way from 
Shields; and the daughter died in the ser- 
vice of an English lady, in the south of 
France. Mrs. Barnes is now, therefore, at 
the age of seventy-five, alone. She is al- 


PRESBYTERIAN. 


fell, on her way home from Major Murray's 
during the winter before his death, and 


to his royal highuess, the commander-in- 
chief, to ascertain if she is eligible for a 
pension, and it appears that she is not; 80 
that here is a woman who may be said to 
have given the lives of two husbands and 
six children to the service of her country, 
and whom it has pleased Providence to be- 
reave of all other kin, but for whom it 
would seem that -her country has nothing 
in return. 


PEOPLE WE CAN DISPENSE WITH. 


Does any enterprising individual wish to 
form a colony at the North Pole, or Central 
Africa, or any far-off place, where the voy- 
agers will be warranted never to come back 
again? If so, we can point out quite a 


cargo whose export would never be lamented 


over by their native land. We are not sure 
but the government would pay their entire 
expenses, to get rid of them finally, and 
for ever. Here is a list of the most promis- 
ing. 3 

| The man ‘who can’t live within his 
salary,” and is always wanting to borrow 
money, but who wears as fine broadcloth 
and expensive sleeve buttons, as his million- 
aire employer. 

The woman who brings up her daughters 
on a diet of curl papers and dancing school, 
and “cannot account for Anna Maria’s 
conduct,” when she elopes with a penniless 
dry goods clerk! 

The man who would rather buy a new 
coat, Se credit,) and cheat the tailor, than 
to be degraded by a neat patch on his elbow. 

The woman whose stocking toes resemble 


a cullender in their ventilating conveniences, 


but who considers a nicely executed darn 
in the skirt of a dress to be vulgar beyond 
endurance. | 

The man who is always “making up his 
mind,” and who answers every question 
with, “‘Wal, I don’t know exactly!” and 
stands with his hands in his pockets, until 
it is too late to do any thing else with 
them! 

The woman who always has to stop and 
sew on her bonnet-strings when she is going 


any where—who is universally behindhand 


—who is too late at church, too late at 
market, too late to get her railroad ticket, 
and invariably arrrives at the steamboat 
landing just three seconds after the plank 
has been taken up.—Life Illustrated. 


ONE THING AND ANOTHER. 


There is a ‘world of wisdom”’ in the fol- 
lowing quotation, brief as it is:—‘‘ Every 
school-boy knows that a kite would not fly 
unless it had a string tying it down. It is 
just so in life. The man who is tied down 
-by half a dozen blooming responsibilities and 
their mother, will make a higher and stronger 
flicht than the bachelor who, having nothing 
to keep him steady, is always floundering in 
the mud. If you want to ascend in the 
world, ¢ie yourself to somebody.” 

‘‘Now, gentlemen,” said Sheridan to his 
guests, as the ladies left the room, ‘let us 
understand each other. Are we to drink 
like men, or like beasts?’ Somewhat in- 
dignant, the guests exclaimed, ‘‘ Like men, 
of course.” ‘‘Then,” be replied, ‘‘we are 
going to get jolly drunk, for brutes never 
drink more than they want.” 

“Donald,” said a Scotch dame, looking 
up from the Catechism, to her son, “what's 
a slander?” ‘A slander, gude mither?” 
quoth young Donald, twisting the corner of 
his plaid. ‘‘Aweel, I hardly ken, unless it 
be an ower true tale which one gude woman 
tells of anither.” 

Louis XIV., who was a slave to his phy- 
sician, asked his friend Moliere what he did 
with his doctor. ‘QO, sire,”’ said he, ‘when 
I am ill, I send for him. He comes; we 
have a chat, and enjoy ourselves; he pre- 
scribes—I don’t take his medicfne—and am 
cured.” 

The following story is told of the Rev. 
Dr. Morse:—At an Association dinner, a 
debate arose as to the benefit of flogging, in 
bringing up children. The doctor took the 
affirmative, and his chief opponent was a 
young minister, whose reputation for veraci- 
ty was not very high. He maintained that 
parents often do harm to their children from 
unjust punishment, from not knowing the 
facts in the case. ‘‘ Why,” said he, “the 
only time my father whipped me, was for 
telling the truth.” ‘Well,’ retorted the 
doctor, “it cured you of it, didn’t it?” 


ITTLE THINGS. 


Scorn not the slightest word or deed, 
Nor deem it void of power; 

There’s fruit in each wind-wafted seed, 
Waiting its natal hour. 


A whispered word may touch the heart, 
And call it back to life; - 

A look of love bid sin depart, 
And still unholy strife. 


No act falls fruitless; none can tell 
low vast its power may be; 

Nor what results enfolded dwell 
Within it, silently. 


Work and despair not; give thy mito, 
Nor care how small it be; 

God is with all that servo the right, 
The holy, true, and free! 


A MODERN METHUSELAH. 


In passing through the village cemetery 
of Shutesbury, Massachusetts, quite recent- 
ly, I found on one of the monuments stand- 
ing the following inscription: | 

‘“‘Erected by the town of Shutesbury, in 


memory of 
Eprurata Pratt. 


Born in East Sudbury, Now. 1, 1686. Re- 
moved to Sutesbury, soon after its settlement, 
whero he resided until he died, May 12, 1804. 

| In his 117 year. 

He was remarkably cheerful in his disposi- 
tion and temperate in his habits. He swun 
a scythe 101 consecutive years, and mounte 
a horse without any assistance at the age 
of 110. 

A hundred years in prospect long may seem, 

When viewed in’retrospect, a transient gleam; 
Then live, so life, though long or short may be, 
The presage of a blessed eternity.” . 

The above statements have the sanction 
of a whole township for their truthfulness. 
They show the connection between the 
temperate habits in living and a long life 
in avery forcible manner. Mr. Pratt be- 
gan life in the 17th century, and lived 
through the whole of the 18th, and died in 
the 19th century. As he lived more than 
thirteen years of his long life in the 17th 
century, and between three and four years 
in the 19th century, he must have had a 
distinct recollection of events that occurred 
in each of the three centuries in which he 
lived.— Westfield News Letter. 


VEXATIOUS FORGETFULNESS. 


One of the expedition to North Spain, 
organized by Professor Airy, for the sake 
of carefully observing the late solar eclipse, 
confesses, in an interesting account he has 
published, that although a practised hand, 
his fault was in not noting the moment of 
totality of eclipse—making another of the 
curious instances of sudden absence of 
mind at the critical moments of observa- 
tion, which are apt to take place. 

He states that an eminent photographer 
went overland with immense paraphernalia, 
at a great expense, on purpose to photo- 
graph the eclipse. Every thing was pre- 
pared, the day was splendid, the totality 
came on, and the slide of the camera was 
carefully inserted. When all had passed, 
and the dark chamber was opened, it was 
found that the operator had forgotten to 


put his plate into the slide. 


most destitute, and quite helpless, for she | 


broke herarm. Application has been made | 


‘| suds. 


Farm ands Garden. 


Mucx.—From an article on the uses of 
muck, in the July Agriculturist, we make 
the following extracts:—‘‘ Muck is needed 
on the fields, not only for the elements it 
contains, but as an economizer of barn-yard 
manure. It is safe to estimate that from 
one-third to one-half the manure produced 
by animals is lost, being generally thrown 
out into the open yard, to be leached by 
every rain, or heaped under the stable win- 
dow, to ferment and ‘fire-fang,’ and send off 
its most valuable properties with every pass- 
ing breeze. Muck, collected seasonably, 
and subjected to the action of the weather, 


-is of loose, porous texture, exactly fitted to 


absorb and hold this liquid and gaseous ele- 
ment. A layer of muck in the stable, satu- 


rated with urine, is nearly as good as the 


best solid excrement. A cord of muck 
thoroughly mixed with a cord of animal 
excrement, will make two cords of manure 
worth almost twice as much as the unmixed 
excrement, if left to leach and ferment in 
the usual manner. Another very important 
use of this substance, is to aid in reducing 
manure toa finely divided state. Manure 
scattered upon the field in lumps, and 
ploughed in, will give a surfeit to the roots 
that come immediately in contact with it, 
and leave others, less fortunate, to starve. 
Witness the surface of a pasture where cat- 
tle-droppings have been left as they fell. 
It presents blotches of rank growth here 
and there. By composting or mixing with 
muck, and frequently shovelling over, man- 
ure may be brought to coarse powder, the 
particles of which, scattered through the 
soil, will be readily accessible to plants, and 
easily soluble, so that they are quickly pre- 
pared for absorption by the growing roots. 
The interval between harvest and fall 
ploughing affords an opportunity for com- 
mencing to practise what these facts call 
for The swamps are, many of them, dry 
and firm; the ‘swales’ have been cut, and 
other farm work is not pressing. Try the 
experiment for once at least. Draw from 
the most available source one load of muck 
for each load of barn yard manure you ex- 
pect to produce the coming winter. Store 
it in heaps convenient tothe yard. If wet, 
let it remain undisturbed until well dried. 
Then add a half-bushel of lime or ashes to 
each cord of muck, and mix thoroughly. 
When winter comes on, and the stock are 
brought to the yards, it will be ready for 
use. Try it once on our recommendation, 
and when next year’s crops are gathered, 


| let us hear the result.” 


Brooms.—I think there is a difference 
of twenty-five, if not thirty per cent., in the 
quality of brooms sent to market, from such 
as I generally use in my family. I always 
endeavour to procure from the manufac- 
turer, and for which I pay him an extra 
price, such as are made from the stalks be- 
fore the seed ripens on them. A broom 
made from such tops will last much longer 
than one made from the ripe brush. But 
the peculiar excellency of the broom con- 
sists in its fibres being more soft and elastic, 
and performing the act of brushing or sweep- 
ing, similar to the brush made of bristles, 
without injuring the carpet, if used prudent- 
ly. After the broom shall have been used 
in sweeping the parlour, and the finer parts 
worn away, it will then be as good to sweep 
the other parts of the house as the best new 
broom made from the ripe corn. Ladies 
who so deservedly set such a high value 
upon their beautiful Turkey and Brussels 
carpets, should purchase none other than 
such as are made from the unripe brush. 
The broom made from such may be easily 


known by the colour of the straw, which is 


that of tea or sage; the fibre or straw is 
much finer, and of a softer feel, than that 
made from the ripe corn—the colour of 
which is red, or inclining to red.—Farm 
Journal. 


BLACKBERRY WINE.—The following re- 
cipe for making blackberry wine was first 
introduced into South Carolina by the Rev. 
Richard Johnson, from Virginia, some 
twenty or twenty-five years ago. By fol- 
lowing the recipe any family can readily 
prepare, at a trifling cost, a supply for use 
in cases of sickness, as it will be found su- 
perior to most Port Wine. The spices will 
give an aroma, and impart flavour to the 
wine, which will be pleasant and agreeable 
to the taste. To every three pints of ber- 
ries add one quart of water; suffer it to 
stand twenty-four hours, strain through a 
cullender, then through a jelly bag, and to 
every gallon of the juice add three pounds 
of good brown sugar, the white of two eggs 
beaten to a froth, and stirred in the juice; 
a little spice, with two dozen cloves beaten 
together, and one nutmeg grated, should be 


put in a small linen bag and dropped in. 


After all are mixed, put it into a stone jug, 
filled up, and kept full, with some of the 
same juice reserved for that purpose, until 
it is done working, which it will be in two 
or three weeks. 
it in a cool place for three or four months, 
then pour it off into bottles, with a little 
loaf-sugar in each bottle, cork and seal close. 
If the wine is kept for twelve months, it 
will be still better, and it will continue to 
improve with age. 


TomMATO VINEGAR.—Mr. W. A. Carpen- 
ter, of Hudson, has left at our office a bottle 
of vinegar, made from the pure juice of the 
tomato, without the admixture of any other 
ingredient. The juice was pressed out in 
the fall of 1859, and left to stand in the 
tub for some days, when the thick scum 
which had risen upon it was removed, and 
a barrel filled with the liquid, which was 
only recently opened, when it was found to 
equal the best cider vinegar.— Country Gen- 
tleman. 


How to Kerr Harness IN OrDER.— 
The subject indicated by the above head- 


.| ing has been discussed, of late, in the Ru- 


ral New Yorker, by two or three corres- 
pondents, but is of sufficient importance to 
bear further comment. With all due defer- 
ence, we are constrained to express the opin- 
ion that few of those directly interested give 
proper attention to the durability and ap- 
pearance of harness, carriages, &c. We 
will, therefore, give the mode of oiling and 
washing harness, practised by.one who is 


‘qualified to speak understandingly upon the 


subject. Observing the good condition and 
fine appearance of the harness of Alderinan 
Baker, proprietor of the most extensive 


| livery establishment in Rochester, New 


York, we requested him to impart to us, 
for publication, the modus operandi by 
which so desirable a result was achieved. 
In compliance therewith, he stated the 
course adopted as the best and most econo- 
mical, after twenty years experience in a 
business which required considerable atten- 
tion to tackling apparatus. His process of 
oiling and washing harness is substantially 
as follows:—Take Neats Foot Oil, and 
Ivory, or Patent Black—the latter well pul- 
verized, or to be made so before using. 
Mix thoroughly—adding the black until 
the oil is well coloured, or quite black. 
In cool weather the oil should be warmed 
somewhat before mixing. With a sponge 
apply a light coat of the mixture—only 
what the leather will readily absorb, unless 
the harness is very dry—in which case, a 
heavier coat may be necessary. After the 
harness is dry—which will be in from two 
hours to a half ora whole day, depending 
upon the weather and previous condition of 
the leather—wash thoroughly with soap- 
In making the suds, use good Cus- 
tile soap and cold rain water—(warm water 
should never be used on harness leather. 

Apply the sponge. Rub off with buckskin. 
This will give the harness a nice, glossy 
surface, and the leather will retain a good 
colour, and continue pliable for months. 
If it becomes soiled with mud or sweat, an 
application of soap and water, as above di- 
rected, (without oiling,) will be sufficient to 
give ita bright appearance. Two applica- 


Cork it tightly, and keep 


tions of this oil and black mixture a year 
(or once every six months), will be suffi- 
cient to keep harness, as ordinarily used, 
in good order. It may be necessary for 
livery men, and others who use harness 
constantly, to apply the oil oftener—but in 
most cases two oilings a year, and washing 
with suds when soiled, will keep a harness 
in good trim for sight and service. This 
process will pay a large dividend in extra 
service and durability, to say nothing of 
improved appearance. Alderman Baker 
assures us that the same, or a similar appli- 
cation, Is just the thing for carriage to 
which are made of top leather. The only 
difference in treatment, that less oil should 
be used, or rather a lighter coating applied 
—and it should be washed off before drying 
tn, top leather being thin, and much more 
penetrable than harness. Of course, the 
mixture would not answer for enamelled 
leather, of which some carriage tops are 
constructed. 


“Children’s Column, 


BOTH SIDES. 
A man in his carriage was riding along, 
A gaily dressed wife by his side; 
In satin and laces, she looked like a queen, 
And he like a king in his pride. 


A wood-sawyer stood on the street as they passed, 
The carriage and couple he eyed, 

And said, as he worked with his saw on a log, 
“I wish I was rich, and could ride.” 


The man in the carriage remarked to his wife— 
“One thing I would give, if I conld— 
I would give all my wealth, for the strength and 
the health 
Of the man who is sawing the wood,” 


THE PEACOCK, 

‘‘Mother, do see how proud the peacock 
holds his head, and walks about the yard; 
how vain he is!” 

“Don’t you think those pretty morning- 
glories, climbing about the window, look 
proud, my dear? See how they open their 
blue cups to the morning sun.” 

‘‘Why, mother, I always thought the morn- 
ing-glory was one of the gentlest, meekest 
things in the world. Besides, it could not be 
proud; it is only a flower.” 

‘“‘Neither could the peacock be proud, for it 
is only a bird. I am sure I am delighted to 
gaze upon his gorgeous plumage, and am 
thankful that God has given us such beautiful 
objects to give us pleasure, and to refine our 
hearts. He who gave the goodly wings to the 
peacock, made it his nature to spread abroad 
his beautiful feathers, and walk in that stately 
manner; and he has no more feeling of pride 
than the unconscious flowers. All of God’s 
works are right; it is only man that has 
marred them. I love to have my little daugh- 
ter cherish tender, loving feelings for all these 
creatures of his hand. It not only makes us 


a@ great deal happier, but makes our hearts | 


kinder toward all his rational creatures. A 
single unpleasant association may spoil our 
pleasure in looking at the most lovely object. 
So it would greatly mar my enjoyment, when 
looking at this beautiful bird, if I had associa- 
ted with it feelings of pride and vanity, which 
are so sinful and disagreeable in our fellow- 
men.” 

Even when we see what is not pleasing in 
these unreasoning animals, we should still 
never allow a feeling of anger or hatred to 
enter our hearts. If Prince will worry Kitty, 
or Kitty catch the meadow-lark, remember it 
is all right, “for God bas made them so.”— 
S. S. Times. | 


LIGHT UP YONDER. 

“IT don’t see,” cried Harry Johnson, “why 
some folks are in such a hurry to get to hea- 
ven. This world is bright enough for me.” 

His older sister, Jane, laid down her sewing, 
and looked straight down into his happy black 
eyes. ‘Harry, would you really like to know 
the reason? Come, look at this picturg.” 

She took up a little school geography, and 
showed him a picture of some men at work in 
@ deep mine. 

‘‘Now, Harry, there are poor people who 
spend all their lives in: just such places as 
that. It’s dig, dig, dig, with them, with their 
pickaxes and shovels, from morning till night; 
only they never know when it is morning, and 
when night, for they have no sunlight down 
there.” 

‘“‘Ugh!” cried Harry, “that must be hor- 
rid!” 

‘‘Not quite so horrid to them, after all,” 
said his sister, *‘for, you see, they get used to 
it; and some of them have never seen the sun 
in their lives! They are born, and they die 
there. There are their friends, and I’ve no 
doubt it seems to them quite a good sort of 
way to live. They have lamps to work by, 
and with the lamps they go round into the 
great dark holes of the mine to dig. 

‘But suppose now, Harry, that some day 
one of these people takes it into his head to 
come up from under ground, and see the world 
outside. He jumps into the great bucket they 
have to hoist the ore they dig out in the mines ; 
round and round goes the wheel at the top, 
that winds up the rope, and by and bye the 
man begins to get up into daylight. ‘O! isn’t 
it splendid!’ he cries out, a good deal happier 
than you were, Harry, when you went to the 
museum. ‘What a glorious world they have 
got up here!’ He sees the green grass, and 
the waving trees, and the blue sky; he sees 
the houses, and the people, and the laughing 
children, and he can’t help clapping his hands 
in delight at the beautiful things around. 

‘“‘ After awhile, he gets into the bucket again, 


and slowly the rope lets him down into the 


dark. When he comes to the bottom of the 
mine, his friends want to know how he likes 
things up there. 

- OP he says, ‘I don’t want to live in the 
mine any longer!’ ‘Don’t want to live in the 
mine?’ they ask him. ‘Pray,why not? Isn’t 
it as pleasant here as it was before you went 
up? Are not the lamps as bright, the food as 
good, the work as easy, the wages as large, 
your friends down here as kind as they ever 
were? 

‘¢* Yes,’ he says, ‘every thing is just as it 
was, but I’ve seen the world up yonder! It 
isn’t because I like the dark mine here less 
than I did, that I want to go; but because I 
love the happy fields, and the sunny sky up 
there, so much more.’ 

‘Now, Harry, do you think it is any thing 
strange, that he would rather mount up again 
to the outside world?” 

‘¢ No, Jane, I’m sure I don’t. 
just so.” 

‘‘ Well, the Apostle Paul says in one place, 
that he wants to leave the earth, and be with 
Christ. And if you would like to know the 
reason, read what he says in another place: 
‘‘T knew a man in Christ above fourteen years 
ago, (he means himself, Harry,) caught up 
into the third heaven.’ There, that was the 
reason! What glorious things he saw in 
God’s pure heaven above, we do not know— 
what sights of the golden city, and the angels 
all in shining robes, and the harps of gold, and 
the crowns, and the sea of glass, and the mighty 
multitude shouting God’s praises together. We 
know nothing about all that. But who can 
wonder, that when he came down into this 
lower world again, he wanted to get back up 
yonder ?”’ 

‘‘But, Jane, have you, and papa, and mam- 
ma, been in heaven as Paul had?” 

‘‘No, Harry: but it sometimes seems to me 
as if [ had. When I readin Revelation, about 
the river of the water of life, and think of thuse 


I should feel 


blessed ones who, as the hymn says— 


‘Range the sweet plains, on the banks of the river, 
And sing of salvation for ever and ever;” 


when I think, Harry, of our dear Lord as there 
among them, with his loving face all smiles, it 
seems to me, sometimes, as if I were already 
there. This world, though I love all the beau- 
tiful things, and the kind friends in it, is noé 
quite bright enough for me, Harry, if it is for 
you. You remember Billy, your canary bird 
that got away last year, don’t you ?” 


“() yes, Jane, I oried a week about it. And | 


Billy seemed so happy, singing in’his cage, I 
didn’t see why he needed to go, if the door was 
open.” 

“ Ah! Harry, so is the Christian happy sing- 
ing in his cage—this world, that is. But Billy 
was far happier when he could spread his 
little wings for a flight to the grove over yon- 
der. And so it is with the Christian, when 
death opens the door to his cage. He is glad 
to be on God’s beautiful earth, but a good deal 
more glad to fly away into God’s more beauti- 
ful heaven.” 

‘Christians are queer folks, Jane; I wish I 
was one,” said Harry slowly. He sat with his 
little elbows on his knees, and his chin on the 
palms of his hands. It is clear that he was 
thinking hard. God help him, and you, too, 
dear reader, to pray, as well as think, and 
pray with a Christian heart.— Cong. 


ART IV.—REBELLION RECORD.— With 

fine Steel Portraits of Goneral Lyon and 
General John A. Dix. Price 50 cents. 
Also, Parts I. II. III., each 50 cents. 


The Rebellion Record is the only impartial, 
systematic, and properly digested History of the 
= Secession Rebellion, containing all the 

uments, Speeches, Messages, Secession Ordi- 
nances, Proclamations, Rumours, Incidents, Patri- 
otic Songs and Ballads, together with graphic 
accounts of the movements of troops, both at the 
North and South. 

The Parts already issued are embellished with 
fine Steel Portraits of Generals Scott, Anderson, 


| Fremont, Dix, Butler, Lyon, and Jeff. Davis. 


For sale by 
WILLIAM 8, & ALFRED MARTIEN, 
No. 606 Chestnut street, Philadelphia. 
aug 17—3t 


Re a OF RATES TO AND FROM 

NEW YORK.—The NEW YORK AND 
PHILADELPHIA STEAM NAVIGATION COM- 
PANY now run the Steamer DELAWARE, Cap- 
tain CANNON, as follows: 

Leave PHILADELPHIA, TUESDAYS and FRI- 
DAYS, at 10 o’clock, A. M. 

Leave NEW YORK, WEDNESDAYS and 


SATURDAYS, at 5 o'clock, P. M. 


The Company have also, —— to the present 
depression in business, determined on a large RE- 
DUCTION of the rates on Freight until further 
notice. 

MEASUREMENT GOODS WILL BE TAKEN 
AT 3 CENTS PER FOOT. 

HEAVY GOODS AT 10 to 12% CENTS PER 
100 POUNDS. 

The “minigaum rate” on Single Packages is 
reduced from 50 to 25 cents. Other Goods, not 
properly coming under the above heads, will be 
taken at rates as low in proportion. Shippers of 
Potatoes, Truck, &c., are requested to call before 
making arrangemients elsewhere, as their freights 
will be taken on terms to suit them. 

JAMES ALLDERDICE, Agent, 
314 and 316 South Delaware Avenue, Philadelphia. 
aug 31—6t 


HE PHILADELPHIA HEALTH JOURNAL. 
—Every Christian Advocate should read 
this Quarterly Periodical. It is devoted to the 
True Laws of Life, &c.; is a thorough Key to 
Health and Domestic Economy. Invalids, fail 
not to read it. Subscription only 25 cents a year 
in advance. Single Copies 6 cents, at Booksellers, 
and of Dr. Landis. Subscriptions should be sent 
in at once, accompanied with the Subscriber’s 
dress, to Dr. 8S. M. LANDIS, 
No. 218 North Ninth Street, Philadelphia. 
See Prospectus. aug 31—4t* 


PUBLICATIONS OF 
The Presbyterian Board of Publication 
DURING JULY, 1861. 


Tae Lerrers or Joun Carvin. Vol. IV. Con- 
taining a copious Index to all the Volumes, and 
completing this very valuable and interesting 
work, by which will be preserved and trans- 
mitted to posterity many writings of the great 
Reformer, which perhaps had never otherwise 
seen the light. Price $1.30 per volume in black 
cloth, full sheep, or half calf. 


SERIES FOR YOUTH. 18m0. ILLUSTRATED. 
Tae Wonperrut Lamp; or, Lieut FoR THE 
Darkest Pats. Pp. 239. Price 30 and 35 cents. 
Tue Lost Bracever. By the author of “ Little 
Flora,” “James Haswell,” “Christmas at Home,” 


&c. Pp.100. Price 15 and 20 cents. 
Address orders to 
WINTHROP SARGENT, 
aug 3—5t Business Correspondent. 


ASTORS AND TRUSTEES BUILDING OR 
Repairing their Churches, can obtain much 
valuable information by sending for one of D’Or- 
say’s Circulars on Church Decoration, Ventilation, 
Lighting, &c. Sent free by addressing 
J. 8. DPORSAY, Church Decorator, 
ap 21—tf No. 556 Broadway, New York. 


HENRY PATTEN’S NEW WINDOW 
e SHADE, WALL-PAPER, CURTAIN 
AND UPHOLSTERY STORE—Wo. 1408 Chestnut 
Street, first Store above Broad, Philadelphia. New 
Store. Goods at prices to suit the times. 
aug 10—ly 


IRST CLASS CLOTHING AT THE VERY 
LOWEST PRICES.—Dress and Frock Coats 
of all qualities; Business Coats in all the latest 
styles, and a beautiful assortment of Spring Over- 
coats. Black and Fancy Cassimere Pants of the 
best and choicest fabrics, and a complete assort- 
ment of Vests of every variety of material, all cut, 
made, and trimmed equal to customer work, ex- 
pressly for retail sales, and in all cases warranted 
to be as represented. ROBERT H. ADAMS, 
South-east corner of Seventh and Market streets, 
mar 2—ly Philadelphia. 


ENRY C. BLAIR, PHARMACEUTIST, 
PRESCRIPTION 


AND 


FAMILY MEDICINE STORE, 
_ SOUTH-WEST CORNER OF 
EIGHTH AND WALNUT STREETS, PHILADA. 
Established 1829. 

The undersigned, having resumed the entire 
control of his business, will be glad to see his old 
friends and the public generally, and will endea- 
vour to serve them with courtesy and fidelity. 

july 20—tf H. C. BLAI 


MMENSE REDUCTION IN LOOK- 
ING-GLASSES, OIL PAINTINGS, EN- 
GRAVINGS, PICTURE AND PHOTOGRAPH 
FRAMES.—James 8. Earte & Son—WNo. 816 
Chestnut street, Philadelphia—Announce the Re- 
duction of 25 Per Cent. in the prices on all their 
Manufactured Stock of Looking- Glasses, also in 
Engravings, Picture and Photograph Frames, and 
oil. Paintings. The largest and most elegant 
Assortment in the Country. Arare opportunity 
now offered to make purchases in this line for 
Cash at remarkably low prices. 
EARLE’S GALLERIES, 
No. 816 Chestnut street, Philadelphia. 
july 20—tf 


ASTORS ABOUT BUILDING OR REPAIR- 
ing their Churches, would do well to send for 
one of D’Orsay’s Circulars on Church Decoration, 
Ventilation, Lighting, &c. Sent free by address- 
LY D’ORSAY, Church 


ing J. 8T 
ap 21—tf No. 556 Broadway, New York. 


EEDLE-BOOKS, TOILET CASES, &c.— 
Made and sold at Wholesale and Retail by 
Mrs. D. B. LAMBERSON, Pittsfield, Massachu- 


setts. 
SOLD ALSO BY 


yn, N. Y. 

Wm. 8S. & A. MARTIEN, 606 Chestnut 8t., Phil’a. 

R. D. BARDWELL & Co., Troy Building, Troy,N.Y. 

8. BARNUM, 215 Main St., Buffalo, N. 

H. L. BLAKESLEY, 66 Lake St., Chicago, Ill. 
feb 16—tf¥ 


UILDING COMMITTEES WISHING TO 
combine beauty and durability with econo- 
my, from an experience of fourteen years in the 
way of Decorating, Ventilation, Lighting, &c., 
would save time and money by sending for one 
of D’Orsay’s Circulars. Sent free by addressing 
J. 8. D’ORSAY, Church Decorator, 
ap 21—tf No. 556 Broadway, New York. 


R EMOVAL.—James R. Wess, Dealer in Fine 
Teas, Coffees, and Groceries, for Family Use, 
has removed to the South-east Corner of Walnut 
and Eighth streets, Philadelphia, (a few doors from 
his former location) where he will be happy to. 
see his Friends and Customers. 
Goods carefully packed for the country, and 
forwarded. may 1l—tf 


IBSON®S’ STAINED GLASS ESTABLISH- 
MENT—WNo. 125 South Eleventh Street, 
near Walnut, — Stained Glass for 
Churches, suitable to the various styles of Archi- 
tecture; also, for Public Buildings and Private 
Residences, Enamelled, Cut, and Embossed Glass. 
All the Stained and Enamelled Glass in 
the Capitol Extension was made at the above 
works. JOHN GIBSON, 
nov 3—ly C. H. GIBSON, 


EST TROY BELL FOUNDRY.—Established 

in 1826.—The Subscribers manufacture and 

have constantly for sale at their old established 

Foundry their superior Bells for Churches, Aca- 

demies, Factories, Steamboats, Locomotives, Plan- 

tations, &c., mounted in the most approved and 

substantial manner with their new patented yoke 

and other improved mountings, and warranted in 

every particular. For information in regard to 

keys, dimensions, mountings, warrantee, &c., send 

fora Circular. Address 
A. MENEELY’S SONS, 

mar 30—ly* West Troy, New York. 


EYSTONE COAL OIL.—A very superior ar- 
ticle of Coal Oil for burning in lamps, and 
for lubricating machinery, equal to any made iz 
this country, 1s being constantly refined by 
Joun K. 
pote rs he offers for sale at the lowest market price 


Keystone Coal Oil Works, 
No. 43 Haydock street, east of 1017 North Front 


street, Philadelphia. Also Paraffine, Benzine, 
Naptha, and Cart Grease. jam 7—l2m 


: 
J a 

September.7, 1861, 
[B= PRIVATE SCHOOL FOR BOYS IN 
THE PHILADELPHIA CITY INSTI. 
TUTE—North-east corner of Chestnut and High- 
Re-opened on Monday, Septem- 
Circulars may be obtained at the School, or at — 

William 8. & Alfred Marti *s Bookstore, 

Chestnut street, Philadel hia. Ho. ity 


aug 17—8t® L. BARROWS, Principal. 
HE ARCH STREET INSTITUTE FOR 
YOUNG LADIES—No. 1346 Arch Street 
ladelphia— re-open on Monday, Se - 
ber 9th. «Miss L. M. BROWN, Principal. 
aug 31—4¢t 


AKLAND FEMALE INSTITUTE—Norris. 
town, ia— Will commence its 
Winter Session on Tuesday, October 22d. 
Circulars, containing particulars, may be ob- 
tained by addressing 


© Principal, 
aug 31—8t* J. GRIER RALSTON, 


EACHER WANTED FOR A PAROCHIAL 

SOHOOL IN SOUTH JERSEY.—Prefer- 

ence will be given to a Male Member of the Pres- 

byterian Church, who can teach Vocal Music. 

Salary about Four Hundred Dollars per annum. 

Address, with references, TEACH 
aug 31—tf Absecon, New Jersey. 


OUNG LADIES’ INSTITUTE.—Situated 
upon a beautiful eminence in the western 
part of the city of Wilmington. 
Grounds embrace nearly two acres; house heat- 
ed throughout, and thoroughly ventilated. Two 
upils occupy a room. and Tuition in 
oglish, per scholastic year, $150, payable quar- 
in advance. 
Music, French, and Drawing, at Professor’s 
prices. 
Present session commenced first Monday in Sep- 
tember. Rev. THOMAS M. CANN, aM, 
aug 24—4t Principal and Proprietor. 


HEGARAY INSTITUTE—1527 and 1529 
Spruce street, Philadelphia.—This Institute, 
conducted for two years past, in this city, by 
Madame Chegaray and her niece, Madame 
D’Hervilly, upon the same principles as the one 
in New York, established there in the year 1814, 
will re-open on Monday, September 16th, with its 
usual ample and complete provision for the edu- 
cation o i Ladies, under the direction of 
Madame D’Hervilly. Circulars, and all requisite 
information, can be obtained on application to the 
Principal. aug 24—8t® 


D. GREGORY, A.M., RE-OPENED 
P e. his CJassical and English School, No, 
1108 Market street, Philadelphia, on Monday, 
September 2d. aug 24—4t® 


SARAH BORDEN RE-OPENED 
P her School for Boys and Girls, at No. 1626 — 
— street, Philadelphia, on Monday, September 
_J=- Circulars, containing full particulars, fur- 
nished on application. 
References.—Rev. James M. Crowell, Rev. David 
Malin, John 8. Hart, LL.D., Peter Walker, Joseph 
M. Wilson, Joseph T. Linnard. aug 


ISS MARY E. THROPP WILL RE-OPEN 

her and for Young 

Ladies at No. 1924 Spruce 
on Monday, September 9th. Circulars containing 

full information to be had on application. 

References.—Rev. William P. Breed, John 8. 

Hart, LL.D., Aubrey H. Smith, Esq., Hon. Robert 
C. Grier, Colonel J. B. Moorhead. aug 10—7t® 


HESTNUT STREET FEMALE SEMINARY. 
—Miss Bonney and Miss Dituarer will re- 
open their Boarding and Day-school on Wednes- 
llth, at No. 1615 Chestnut street, 
Ph phia. june 15—17t 


FEMALE COLLEGE, OXFORD, 

OHIO.—Under the Care of the aoe of 
Cincinnati.—The present Session began Septem- 
ber 2. The Buildings, Grounds, Teachers, and 
Course of Instruction, are of the first order. 
Parents will find this a Christian Home School 
for their Daughters. Oxford is famed for its 
ron and its Literary and Religious advan- 


es 
Terms.—For Boarding, Tuition, &c., in the 
Regular College Course, per Session of Five 
Months, $87.50 in advance. Music, &c., extra. 
Ministers’ Daughters and Teachers taken at 
reduced rates. 
For Circulars, &c., 
Rev. ROBERT D. MORRIS, President, 
aug 3—8t Oxford, Ohio. 


AWRENCEVILLE FEMALE SEMINARY 
—At Lawrenceville, New Jersey.—The Win- 
ter Session will commence on Friday, the First 
Day of November next. 
Rev. C. W. NASSAU, D.D., Principal. 
aug 17—8t 


RIDGETON FEMALE SEMINARY—Bridge- 
ton, New Jersey.—The present Session opened 
on September 4th, 1861, with a full Corps of 
highly competent Teachers. Terms for Board- 
ers, $150 per annum. Access to Bridgeton twice 
a day by the West Jersey Railroad. 
Circulars may be obtained at the office of the 
Presbyterian, or by addressing the vaaetet 
Mrs. M. C. SHEPPARD, 
Bridgeton, New Jersey. 


lease address 


aug 17—4t 


DGEHILL SCHOOL, PRINCETON, NEW 
JERSEY.—A HOME FOR BOYS.—Ses- 
sions begin on the First Wednesday of Aug 
and Last Wednesday of January. The Classi 
Department is under the care of the Rev. Tuomas 
W. Carrext, formerly Princi of the School. 
The French Teacher resides in the Family, and 
converses freely with the Pupils in his native 
language. The School Premises contain Thirteen 
Acres, providing amply for Lawn, Play-grounhd, 
and Garden. | 
Terms.—$125 per Session. A liberal deduction 
is made for the Sons of Ministers. 
Hor J. P. HUGHES Principal. 
v. 
aug 17—13t* 


DUCATION OF YOUNG LADIES. — The 
Duties of the Srrine Garpen InstituTE— 
No. 611 Marshall street, Philadelphia—were re- 
sumed on Monday, the 2d of September. Ten 
Pupils may find a Christian Home in the Family 

of the Principal. 

GILBERT COMBS, A. M., 
Residence, 608 Marshall street, Philadelphia. 
aug 31—4t 


ONG’S ACADEMY FOR YOUNG MEN AND 
BOYS—North-east corner of Eighth and But- 
tonwood streets, Philadelphia.—Pupils prepared for 
College, Business, or High Schools. ifteenth 
session commenced September 2, 1861. Four or 
six pupils can be received as whole, or partial 
boarders, with every comfort of a home. Cata- 


logues, with references, &c., 
A. inc ip al. 


F. DONLEAVY LON 
aug 24—4t* 


LLEN GROVE FEMALE SEMINARY— 
Frankford, Pennsylvania.—The Course of 
Instruction in this Institution is comprehensive 
and — The location is one of the most 
healthy and desirable in the country. The Win- 
ter Session will commence on Monday, Septem- 


ber 9th. i 
aug 24—4t* 


ISS THORP’S SCHOOL FOR YOUNG LA. 
dies, at 1133 Girard street, Philadelphia, 
will be re-opened on Monday, September 9th. 
aug 24—~4t* 


NGLISH AND FRENCH BOARDING AND 
DAY SCHOOL FOR YOUNG LADIES.— 
For circulars, please address the Principal, 
Ev. GEORGE GAN NETT, A.M., 
No. 26 Pemberton Square, Boston, Massachusetts, 
aug 24—5t 


ORDENTOWN FEMALE COLLEGE—Bor-. 
dentown, New Jersey, situated on the Camden 
and Amboy Railroad, two and three-quarters 
hours’ ride from New York, and one and a quarter 
from Philadelphia. Its location is unsurpassed 
for beauty, ease of access, and healthfulness, 
Special attention is paid to the 
common and higher branches of English, and su- 
perior advantages furnishes in Vocal and Instru- 
mental Music. French and German taught by 
natives, and spoken in the family. A valuable 
Museum of Natural History, embracing more than 
five hundred specimens, recently been pur- 
chased for the Inatitution. 
For Catalogues, address 
Rev. JOHN H. BRAKELEY, A. M., President, 
in Philadelphia.—Dr. J..H. Briscoe, 
920 Walnut street. aug 24—13t* 


‘TRE PRESBYTERIAN 


IS PUBLISHED EVERY SATURDAY AT 


No. 606 Chestnut Street, above Sixth, Phila. 
— and No. 630 Broadway, New York, 


y 
WILLIAM 8. MARTIEN & CO. 
TERMS. 

Two Dollars and Fifty Cents per annum, if paid 
in advance, or Three Dollars, payable in six months, 
A liberal discount to Agents who may become re- 
sponsible, 

To Clergymen Two Dollarsa year when paid 
strictly in advance. 

No subscription received for a less term than 
one year. All subscribers who do not give express 
notice to the contrary, will be considered as wish- 
ing to continue their subscription, and their paper 
will be sent to them accordingly. No paper dis- 
continued until all arrearages are paid, except at 
the discretion of the Proprietors. 

Rates of Advertising.—For 15 lines, first insertion, 
one dollar; each. repetition of do., 75 cents. For 
8 lines or less, first insertion, 75 cénts; each repeti- 
tion of do., 50 cents. Payments for advertisements 
to be made in advance. 

TERMS TO CLUBS. 


Five copies to one address, for one year, 
Ten copies to one address, for one year, 
With ‘an additional copy to the person 


$10.00 
$20.00 


who may act as agent. 
Sixteen copies to one address, for one year, $30.00 

With an additional copy to the agent, 
Twenty five copies to one address, for one 

year, $45.00 

With an additional copy to the agent. 

{7 The money must always be sent in advance, 
When the amount is large, a draft should be pro- 
cured, if possible. Address, always ; 

| WILLIAM S. MARTIEN & CO, 
No. 606 Chestnut Street, Philadelphia, _ 
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